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Don’t buy your automobile without 


having it weighed. 


Light-weight means 
net ability and low expense. 


Unnecessary weight means loss of power. Repair bills. Gasoline bills. Tire 
expense. Awkwardness Discomfort. Danger. 
Every pound of superfluous weight means more work for your engine to do 
“our horse-power doesn’t do so much—less speed, slower work on the hills. What’ 
use of buying high horse-power and throwing it away on weight ? 


A heavy, complicated, water-cooled engine has more to get out of 
engine—that means more repair-bills, A heavy automobile injures 

] * 

That A heavy automobile wears out tires 


xpense. A heavy automobile is hard to manage—that means danger 


means more réepair-o1lls. 


There is no comfort possible, under average touring ‘iebitiin: with a heas 
steel-frame half-spring machine. 

The 16 h. p. Franklin touring-car at $1850 weighs 1600 pounds; the 2 
t $2850 weighs 2200; the six-cylinder 4o h. p. at $4000 weighs 2500. 


28 h. p 


W ieee motor-cars of similar power and capacity weigh from 2000 t 


“Run it on the scales.” Weigh your automobile— 
of whatever make—before you buy it. 
Send for 1908 Catalogue. 


H H FRANKLIN MFG CO, Syracuse N Y 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufact 
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CALIFORNIA 


You enjoy “home-life”’ 


all the way if you 
ride on the 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


via Rock Island Lines 


Train leaves every day from Chicago and St. Louis 
to Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Francisco 





Le 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager Rock Island Lines, Chicago 
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Every piece of “Statdard” Ware bears the “Stattderd” 
“GREEN and GOLD” guarantee label, and has the 
trade-mark “Statdard” cast on the outside. Unless 
the label and trade-mark are on the fixture, it is not 
“Standard” Ware. Substitutes are all inferior; refuse 
them, for they will cost you more in the end. The 
word “$tatdard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass 
fittings; specify them and see that you get the genuine 
trimmings with your bathroom equipment. 


Our book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan and arrange 
your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as 
luxurious rooms, showin, the cost of each fixture in detail, together with 
hints on decoration, tiling, et It is the most complete and beautiful booklet 
ever issued on the sulsject. FREE for six cents postage and the name of 
your plumber and architect (if selected). 





Address Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co.. Dept. 38, Pittsburgh, Pa.,U.S.A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
' y _>tandard Buildin 


Ww Ors eans Cor. 


31st Street 
Joseph Sts. 





Offices and Showro r 
London, Eng 2 Hol 
Louisville: 325-32 
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Victor Talking Machine Company 
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vying with each other to star the leading popular >. —— il 
artists, the Victor presents the best of both 
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The Smallest Watch 


Made in America 





Accurate as its Big 
Brother 


An ideal gift is the Lady Elgin—in 
every respect a standard Elgin—maede 
as small as possible without sacrific- 
ing Elgin accuracy, durability and 
perfect adjustment. The 


LADY ELGIN 


is sure to please and give lasting and 
reliable service. Valuable as a jewelry 
piece—invaluable as a time piece. 
Illustration actual size of watch. Every 
Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed—all 
jewelers have them. Send for “The 
Watch,” a story of the time of day. 


Elgin National Watch Company 
Elgin, Ill. 


CALIF Ona 


$12 down and a few dollars per 
month. Go to California on the 
Easy Payment Plan. [or ny + ation 
write to CALIFORNIA TRAVEL Ass’N, 
234 Grosse Bldg., Los Angeles, 
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| HIS list of hotels is composed of only the ' 


| best in each city and any statement made 











| can be relied upon absolutely. Travelers 
mentioning the fact of having selected their | 


| stopping place from these columns will be as- 
| 








BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hotel Belvedere 


bath. Ball Room 


A palatial new steel structure o 
12 stories, all rooms outside with 
, Theatre, Banquet Ha 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Copley SQUATE 555 Blagdon Sts, Highton ee 
350 delightful rooms, « 


United States Hotel | nengar  cecntgags Kingstor 


ms. Suites wit) 
bath. A. P. $3. E. P. 


$1 up. In centre of business section 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Modern Highest Grade Fireproof 
The Lenox } $1.50 up. Continuous Electric Carriag: 
Serv for patre ma ne Pealeaes District and to Depots 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Charleston ae Sn <a 


accommodations — fe 
yurist Center of the ol 


Proprietors 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Reicage Beach Tete] Sst. Bott sat take thon 


an & Europea 
Finest hotel on the Great Lakes. Special Winter rates 
450 rooms, 250 


private baths Illus. Booklet on reques 


Lexington Hotel » eee, Peeerens Sat 8 oF 


ntest part of cit E. P. $1.50 uy 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Gran 4 v 


Hotel Sinton 0 he rer gh cl a 
Light Sample Rooms I eu 


passed. 1 rd N. Rot Managing Director 


CSE AEA OHIO 


DETROIT, MICH. 
ee Ceiiee eee Het, Mico greet snd 
, { wth. &! up 4 iw. M 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
See Leciigl Bat eeeety iccvted. Telephon 
g ( es Duffy. Pr tor 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


New Denechaud New, Ores od m 


rn hot t of steel. br 








| sured excellence of service and proper charges. | & 


, $2.50 a day up. 


200) private baths. E. $1 sv up. 


" 
Idest Southern picturesqueness. 


Hotel Euclid ; ake eer Bene 
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ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


| NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
f arges yest and bes Jos 
The Grunewald $2.00, io i ascaiey te 


best kept hotel in the South.”’ Rates E. P. $1 and up. plan $1.50 and up. Alfred A. Pocock, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
h Ave. and 2istSt. Two blocks 
' New Amsterdam ireuk Wakioan Sq. $1.00 =p with 


With private bath $2.00 up. New plumbing 
and bath rooms throughout. Tel. 6860 Gramercy. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


I 


}use of bath 
| 
| 
1} . . : 
| Hi On Broadway, cor. 29th St. Centre of shopping 
‘Breslin and theatre district. Everything the best at 
500 large sunlit rooms, 300 with bath. 


rooms, 135 baths. English grill. $1.00 up. 


TROY, N. Y. 
Rensselaer Xe“. ™ 


easonable prices. 
Grill. Fireproof. Suites with bath. 
West 2th St. near Fifth Ave. Con-| ° e proc uites with bath 
venient to fashio mable shops, clubs and 


Collingwoo 


The leading hotel of the Northwest 
Hotel Ryan Centrally located. Fireproof. European 


12 stories, concrete, steel and marble. 
Savoy Hotel In fashionable shopping district. 210 


210) 














Just Now—in 


California 


Oranges and flowers may be 
seen growing under the very 
brow of snow-capped moun- 
tains, while the seashore, the pic 
turesque forests and valleys present 
all the joysof summer. The jour- 
ney to this beautiful coastland is 
most pleasant on The 


Overland Limited 


of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. 


The trains of this company hold 
the attention of two continents as 
most palatial and luxurious means of 


travel. They are electric lighted 
throughout, and offer unapproached 
service in dining, sleeping and li- 


brary-observation cars. 


The Overland Limited leaves Union Pas- 
senger Station, Chicago, 6.05 p. m., arriving 
i California in three days. Another splendid 
tre ain at 10.10 p. m., with through standard 
and tourist sleepers. Descriptive literature 
free upon addressing 





| F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
| or 


W. S. HOWELL, Gen. Eastern Agt., 381 B’way, New York 





— Travel Department, 420 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York, 


nish, free by mail, information and if possible 


will fur- 


booklets and time tables of any Hotel, Resort, 
| Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada. 
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WINTER RESORTS | 





Hotel Oglethorpe Sicily modern; elegan 


The Colonia Winter Recor, 


ideled after Old English Inn, | hunting,riding,and golfing unexcelled, Delig heful limate. 


Court yard in tile an artistic triumph 
European Plan. 


balmy climate; 


Hotel Woodward, 55th ‘ St.and Broadway. 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 


legantly fur- 
; mild, 
hunting, fishing, boating. Illus. booklet. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The South's newest and most attractive 
Facilities for coaching, 
. Bingham, Mgr. N. Y. Booking 


Open now, Office, 


‘2 D. ‘Gree n,Prop. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


theatres. Modern, fireproof. F. V. Wishart. WASHINGTON, D. C. Rieti P , 
sric construction, tu 
Sist St. and Columbus Ave. Quiet Hotel Driscoll Facing U.S. Capitol and Grounds ‘The Lakewood Hotel handsomely furnished 
‘Hotel Endicott family hotel. Adjoining finest parks, Am. and Eu. plan. Modern in its) rooms. Water cure baths. Cuisine and service famous 


equipment. Booklet on application. 


seums and drives. European, $1.50 up. 


Grand Union 1°" 


rants at moderate 


trand Central Sta- 
Rooms $1 a day up. Restau- 
Baggage to and from sta. free. 


33 Absolutely fire proof. 
Oo site ¢ I 
ag The Shoreham most : ashionable sec re: 


| White House and Treasury. A. & E. plans. J 








prices. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
The Lorraine dasa cage Pees gee 


ient to residential and business sec 
European plan, $1.50 up. L. Berry Dodson, Mgr. | per day I 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN. 


Conven 


ree ‘Bus to all Trains. H. L 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


, Calgary, the commercial Metropo 
Queen Ss Hotel of the Last Great West. Rates $2.00 


Stephens, Prop 


E. W. Wheeler, Mer 


Located i: 
nea 


. Devine Galen Hall 


lis | 




















HOTEL TRAYMORE 


The new ten-story fire-proof addition to the Hotel celebrated for its home comforts 


D. S. WHITE, President 





CHAS. 0. MARQUETTE, Manager 


| 
| 
| 
| 








American and European plans. James N. Berry, Mgr. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Hotel and Sanatorium 
and steel building. 
busy, always open, 


New stone, brick 
AlW ays ready, always 
Table and attendance unsurpassed. 


CANADA 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
The Clifton picted and uptodate, Open winter and 
$4 to $6. Booklet on request 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
HOTEL SYSTEM 


Montreal Place Viger Hotel 
Quebec Chateau Frontenac 


summer. American Plan. 


American Plan 


American Plan 





HEALTH RESORTS : 





GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

The Biggs teen Sere Com: 
8 Ele Light Bathe, Hydro-Therany. Bh ricity 

enemas, Vi Vibra ion, Physical Culture lilies Booklet 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
Winter n tain re 


Grand View Sanatorium page lg oe 


Rest Even and m ng a feature ( ne 5 
Walter’s Hotel Sanitarium ° seco 
mer or Winter. P.O.W i n. f P ’ 































IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 








The Palace Saloon, Goldfield. early in the morning. Sheriff Ingalls of Esmeralda County is part owner of this resort; he is also a power in the miners’ union 


Watching the troops make camp Gatling-guns at Goldfield Goldfield, Nevada's desert city 


Uncle Sam, Peacemaker at Goldfield 


Fearing serious trout hetween the striking Goldfield mine) and the rxon-union men the mine ywoners meant to umport into Nevada, Governor Sparks reques 


Roosevelt to send United State troops to the mining tow rembe . thre r ys ¢ ) r r heqan, General Funston despatched m special trains 
from San Francisco. The miners left ¢ they we ry ( er’ eh ; ad o money, and they found it impos » dis; 


except at a considerable discount f ne } y/ f th Wests I ” rs, wd it w expected that 


ey wo 
part f the mir oO / fill 


. 
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Rising Tides 
FAR BETTER EARTH has been conceived by 
wise men in every age. As an example, listen 











to that American philosopher and historian, JOHN 
Fiske, in ‘‘The Destiny of Man”’ 


‘If we can imagine a future time when warfare and 
crime shall have been done away with forever, when 
pil disease shall have been curbed, and when every human 
| —s SB} being by moderate labor can secure ample food and 
shelter, we can also see that in such a state of things the work of civilization 
would be by no means completed. I believe that such a time will come.”’ 
































We discuss personalities and the politics of scrambling for posi- 
tion, and, meantime, with the slowly onward movement of a 
glacier, changes occur which really influence the happiness of 
man. Well would it be if all these alterations might be accom- 
plished in a moment, but, sadly, experience teaches us that steps, 
in order to be secure, must be single and rather short. If they 
are in the right direction we can at least cheer up, knowing 
how far back we are often set by one false move. Obviously, 
civilization is imperfect, when men who wish to work must 
starve; when the machinery of production is used in producing 
champagne, tobacco, and fancy waistcoats, while thousands of chil- 
dren labor and millions of women walk the streets. Obviously, 
unless this world fails to solve its problems, the time must come 
when willingness to work will mean ability to live; when factories 
can not close while hunger rages and families are huddled in 
grimy squalor. Each move toward justice, kindness, and equal 
opportunity brings nearer the hour when the spirit of human 
existence shall no longer be the spirit of war, and when the 
meek shall have their share of inheritance on the earth. 


Woman’s Future 

VEN AS OREGON, Colorado, Idaho, and Utah have enfran- 
chised women, so must the rest of the world follow their ex- 
ample. Suffra; 


~ 


e is discussed too often as if it were to be settled by 
the needs and views of a few thousand ladies who talk in parlors— 
or of their husbands. The arguments for it are to be sought not on 
Fifth Avenue, but in factories; not in the drawing-room, but in 
the sweatshop. How idiotic are many of the objections! ‘'A vote 
is the accompaniment of the ability to fight.’’ To-day, at the end 
of 1907, such an argument is seriously made. ‘*Unfeminine,’’ *‘un- 
sexed,’’ ‘‘chivalry,’’ etc. Well does ELizaBetH Rosins, in her new 
novel, ‘‘The Convert,’’ make one of her personages reply: 

“Don’t you know that there are girls and women in this very city who 
are working early and late for rich men, and who are expected by those 
same employers to live on six shillings a week? Perhaps I’m wrong in 


saying the men expect the women to live on that. It may be that they 
know that no girl can—it may be the men know how that struggle ends. 
3ut do they care Do /¢hey bother about chivalry? Yet they and all of 
you are dreadfully exercised for fearing having a vote would unsex women. 
: I stood and looked at them! hundreds of worn women coming down 
steep stairs and pouring out into the street What had they all been 
doing? . They had been making cigars!—spending the best years of their 


lives, spending all their youth, in that grim, dirty street making cigars for 
men. Whose chivalry pre vents that? No chivalry prevents men from 
getting women at the very lowest possible wage—(I want you to notice the 
low wage is the main consideration in all this)—men get these women, that 
they s 1y are so tender and so delicate, to undertake the almost intolerable 


toil of the rope-walk They get women to make bricks. . That's all right 
Womer re graciously permitted to sweat over other people’s washing, when 
they should be caring for their own babies. .. . At the pit brows we sort 
coal. But a vote would soil our hands! You may wear out women’s lives in 
factorie \ 1y sweat them in the slums, you may drive them to the streets 
You But te would unsex them.”’ 

When women have the vote, they will use it for the progress of 
humanit f the welfare of their laboring sisters and of the 


- 


nearer the kingdom of which the rulers are 


peace ersa Ove \ few women want greater liberty in 
orde to ¢ pe some natural duties The mass of women wish 
it rt ( e those duties more entirely. Never fear the 
majority cease to be devoted to the deep human task which 
can | f ed by them alone What they should and will be 
permitt » work out that task with every assistance 
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which they can get from training and independence, instead of 
against every intellectual, social, and economic hindrance. 


Wonderful! Wonderful! 

HE BENCH IN NEW YORK, as in some other parts of the 
United States, is of a quality which makes men blush; but 
blush how long? Most of the time we are asleep. Because he 
refused to truckle to politicians, Judge WHITMAN was defeated for 
reelection in November. When the Honorable Martin L. Stover 
was appointed referee in the ‘‘Town Topics’’ case, we rather ex- 
pected a whitewashing of the Honorable JosepH M. DeveL. What, 
however, we did not expect was that the press and public, which 
not only in the State which DrveL ornaments, but throughout the 
country, was in a high state of moral indignation a little less than 
two years ago, would accept SToOvER’s marvelous report in acquies- 
cent silence. So brief is our attention; so short-lived the energy of 
public thought. Fancy Srover saying some of these things two years 
ago, when the evidence was fresh! There has been ‘‘no evidence 
whatever,’’ he says, of blackmail (!!). DEUEL’s performances had 
‘‘no moral turpitude.’’ He is praised for ‘‘faithful judicial service. 
We shall recall some of the choicest evidence in next week’s issue. 
What person who read the story would wish to seek justice before 
the throne of DrevuEL? The sweetest bits of all are those which 
excuse ‘*Town Topics,’’ and DerveEv’s labors for it, because many 
other publications are open to similar criticisms! Can one answer 
seriously reasons of such relevance and depth? And a person with 
any memory needs to rub his eyes when he reads that it was not 
shown that Drvet had any connection with improper items—he 
whose professional duty it was to read every week the whole paper 
with a view to preventing outraged men and women from obtain- 
ing justice! Well, well, well The Appellate Division has yet to 


” 


act. So there is at least some hope, however faint, of an opinion 
less brazen, shameful, and disgraceful to the bench and _ bar. 


Allies 

HE CAUSE OF PROHIBITION in the South is enlisting 

dollar-soldiers as well as moral enthusiasts. Real-estate dealers 

in Atlanta recently, who were lined up against prohibition, adver- 

tised that a reputable and well-established insurance company of 

Connecticut was withdrawing its investments from Atlanta and the 

State in anticipation of the enforcement of the anti-liquor law. 

An Atlanta editor who investigated received a reply which made 

plain the attitude the average dollar-hunter takes of economic 
effects. The president of the insurance company wrote: 

“The enactment of that statute has no influence whatever upon the invest- 
ment policy of the company. I trust the prohibition of the liquor traffic 
will be helpful in the solution of the race problem. I know of no one con- 
nected with the company who questions the wisdom of that measure.’’ 

The argument that prohibition is bad for business never had any 
real support in the South and is worse than useless now. 


Those Coins 

HE ATTACKS ON MR. ROOSEVELT indulged in by the 
Wall Street press extend to more absurd indirection than 
could easily be thought. The cooperation of the President with 
AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS must be part cause of the insane censure 
of the new gold coins. A judgment of this kind gets started, and 


then is tossed about by thousands who have never seen the coins, 


or who, having seen them, form no independent judgment, but 
merely discharge the opinion with which they have been already 
loaded. Some there are, no doubt, whose taste, even if it were left 


free play, would much prefer the conventional, overloaded, and 


stupid designs; but many of the loudest critics must know better. 
The coins are beautiful, dignified, and fitting We know of none 
in modern times by which they are surpassed 


The Shop Grind 


N THIS ISSUE ‘of CoLuier’ appears half of Mrs. KNIPE’ 
report of the intimate life of the average girl employed in a 
department store What are the sto proprietors doing to make 


5 





Collier's 


these conditions better? From a certificate of incorporation of one 
Consumers’ League we take this quotation: 

‘The’ particular object for which said corporation is formed is, by the 

exercise of the combined influence of its members, to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of working women and shop-girls and other employees in and about 
shops, stores, and workrooms in the city of New York,.and to secure con- 
ditions which shall conduce to the physical and moral well-being of all 
such employees.’ 
Every reader who is a shopper should find out from this league 
—if one of the sixty-five branches of the National Federation of 
Leagues exists in his place of residence—just what has been done, 
and what it is still possible to do, to help the shop-girl to live 
with health, decency, and independence. 


Hard on the Clerk 

AS EXPERIENCED POST-OFFICE INSPECTOR recently said 

to a representative of this periodical that, so far as he knew, 

there was no way to protect a salaried employee from a loan shark 
after the loan was made. There 


and economic independence to read and think and make the 
most of what natural character and ability belong to him. 


A Needed Change 

NM R. AHEARN was twice elected Borough President in our 
largest town. The investigation after which he was con- 
demned was most patient and thorough. Is not this situation a 


reflection on our method of filling offices? So many men are chosen 
by popular election that little attention can be paid to the kind of 
men they are. Fewer officials should be chosen by election—and 
those elected should be responsible for the appointment of the rest 
Grover Miscast 

R. CLEVELAND HAS BEEN SEEN in happier roles than 

he fills in lending encouragement to the effort of President 
KINGSLEY of the New York Life to emasculate the insurance laws. 
On those laws there are authorities more learned than Mr. CLeve- 
LAND, whose erudition, acquired since the age of seventy, must 
be largely intuitive. There are 





was no way, he added, to prevent 
the publication of their advertise 
ments in the newspapers that cir- 
culated among the small-salaried 
class. Here is an instance: 


A. S., a young clerk in a publish- 
ing house, borrowed from Patterson 
& ee of 150 Nassau Street, New 
York, $21 at the end of September. 
To secure Patterson & Co., A. 5S. as- 
signed his salary for the following 
year, and agreed to begin repaying 
the loan on the following week at the 
rate of $2.50 a week for twelve weeks. 
After five weeks, A. S. defaulted on 
a payment. Immediately the superin- 


also authorities less susceptible to 
prejudice, for Mr. CLEVELAND is 
under a large salary from on 
side of the controversy. Gov- 
ernor HuGues has never had _ the 
opportunity to put his insurance 
reforms to a fair test, the poli 
ticians having defeated his effort 
to dislodge the incompetent Ke - 
SEY. So soon as he shall have 
had a Superintendent of his own 
choosing, 


enforcement, then the public may 


and a period of rigid 


goestions ot 


safely entertain su 
amendment from the same mind 





tendent of the publishing house was 
served with a notice of A. S.’s assign- 
ment of wages and told that the 
clerk’s salary must be turned over 
to the shark until the payments 
were brought up to date. A. S. then 
had either to pay the debt or lose 
his job. The net result was that 
A. S. paid $30 for the use of $21 for three 














months. 


The instance is not exaggerated. The methods 





by which these extortionists avoid breaking the 
laws against usury are multitudinous and clever. ha 

‘ : ‘ . , iL ail 
It seems impossible to devise laws which will —= 





that uncovered the abuses and 
devised the laws. 


Two Ways 
My IN THE OPINION of the 
people,’’ said GrorGE WasuH- 











INGTON, ‘‘the distribution or modification of 
the constitutional powers be in any _ particulas 
wrong, let it be corrected by amendment in 


the way the Constitution designates. But let 








put them out of business. \dvertising is the 


‘ 


Western Canada, ‘Sa 


wheat-field one thousand 


= there be no change by usurpation; for, though 
this in one instance may be the instrument of 


life blood of their trade; the only cure is to abled love cat tes kandivad wits.” with @ million good, it is the customary weapon by which 
clean the columns of the newspapers. Further, people, doubles its population erery five years. free governments are destroyed. The precedent 
Couuier’s office has the assurance of the postal Last year 41,869 homesteads were taken up must always greatly overbalance in permanent 
authorities that if we can furnish sufficient evil any partial or transient benefit which 
proof they will do their best to stamp the traffic out. Therefore, the se can at any time yield.’’ And as explaining the spirit 
send us any specific proof you have. of WASHINGTON’s belief, we add these words from Hamitto» 


A Misfortune for the Bald 

HE DANDERINE PEOPLE are apparently inaccurate in the 
addresses of at least some of those wonderful ladies on the 
bill-boards whose abnormal hirsuteness they caused and ‘‘can prove 
it."’ A letter addressed to Miss Carrik Witson, at the Chicago 
address given in the luscious posters, has been returned with the 
curt Post-Office comment, “Not there.’* Is it possible that Carri 


is a fiction? Or has she moved? If her residence is changed, 
the posters should use the corrected address, or forwarding dire: 
tions should be left We can not afford to lose our faith in Carrit 


Canada’s Future 
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The Republican principle demands, that the deliberate sense of 
the community should govern the conduct of those to whom they 


entrust the management of their affairs; but it does not require an 


unqualified complaisance to every sudden breeze of passion, or to 


every transient impulse which the People may receive. ” The 
Constitution, and its arrangement for amendment, stand in their full 
wisdom now as always since the great convention. Governor 
HuGuHes has well said that if every official carried out the duties 


of his position, as definitely limited and _ prescribed, government 


would be nearer the republican success which by the wise and fai 


seeing founders it was planned to be. 


Dear Old Brady 
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Forest Fvre 
By Epirn Wyarr 


REP my dreaming, fresh my waking 
I Furled in fragrant leaf and mold, 
When the brumal mists are quaking 
In the crimson-kindling cold. 
In the scraggy copse I smolder, 
Swarthy brush and red-tipped thorn. 
In the dank-edged leaves I molder, 
Switch the shock, and light the corn. 
On the yellon-rippling river, 
By the wood-pool’s lucent edge, 
Fleet my lapping shadows quiver 
Over auburn brake and sedge. 
By the lake, and sandy shallow, 
Where the lonely trees aspire, 
And the shingled shores reach sallow 
Fiercely burns my tawny fire— 
Lights the poplar solitary 
Proud upon her windy dune, 
On a shore afar and faery 
Misted foam and calling loon. 
Scarlet, fawn and gold my gleaming, 
Cool my music, wide and still. 
Through September smoke far-steaming 
Fast I run down road and hill, 
Crying: “Follow, follow, follow!” 
Tipping tree-tops tan and black, 
Singing with the Southward swallow 
As I flick the tamarack. 
Free I blaze down mapled mountains, 
Course the earth’s veins black and deep 
Spray the birches’ golden fountains, 
Richly fleece ridge, bluff and steep. 
Swift by wide-spaced slopes and regal 
Swings my spark’s far-flying flail, 
Ilying high as hawk and eagle 
Low as runs the freckled quail, 
Hop-vine, oak-vine, wéodbine sweeping 
Trail and roadside bronze and bronn: 
Vide my leaping, close my reaping 
Dooryard, eaves, and country town. 
brown and red and bronze my gleaming 
Full my music broad and fleet, 
Through October clouds full-creaming, 
Down the mist-smoked city street 
Crying: “Follow, follow, follow!” 
Where the straight spaced tree-tops plume 
Singing with the Southward swallow, 
And the brown leaves’ rustled flume. 
line hung lintel, porch pale, alley, 
Square and scattered streak of grass, 
Cities of the plain and valley 
Smoke and mantle as I pass, 
Crying: “Follow, follow, follow!’ 
Over tree top, mire and moor, 
Singing with the Southward swallow 
In the tide of my glamour. 
One to me are shrine and alley 
Sacred grove and eaves of shame 
Vire-edged road and soaring valley 
In my splendor’s common flame 
Common, common—like the glory 
Of the proud piled lutumn skies 
Where tl) rich winds blow their story, 
‘Every soul is born and dies.” 


Deep my flame sings: “Follom, follow! 


Down the sple dor of my way 
Flyin it he Southward swallow 
Through the gvreat year’s passing day, 
Through October, tl rough November, 
| [ burning breath 
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Collier's 


deceive. If you have done the latter, your action speaks for itself. If you 
secured it from some woman, I beg to call your attention to the fact that 
you have thereby placed your informant in a very serious and unfortunate 
position to say the least. I sent the letter to eight women. Mrs. Mar- 
GARET DELAND, Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, Miss DorotHy D1x, Miss 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE, and Mrs. KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD have sent me 


courteous and dignified replies. Did you receive your letter from Miss 
AGNES REPPLIER, Miss IpA TARBELL, or Mrs. EpitH WHARTON, who were 
the only other women to whom I wrote? If so, how did you get it, by 


free gift or by trickery? For assuredly, unless you altered a man’s letter, 
you got it from one or the other of these women, and you may not have 
realized that you are fastening upon one of them a very ugly action, unless, 
which I suspect is the case, you obtained the letter surreptitiously, for it 
does not seem to me credible that any one of these ladies would be guilty 
of the baseness of allowing a private letter upon so serious a matter to be 
made the subject of scurrilous and unseemly jest. Perhaps you can explain 
your action to their satisfaction. 

‘‘Most of the men to whom I have written have replied in terms which 
indicate that they see nothing absurd or irreverent in the query. That your 
scoundrelly conduct has exposed them to the derision of the vulgar is a 
cause of mortification and regret unspeakable to me, although I am in no 
wise responsible for it. Your abuse of me personally and your sneering 
references and comments are matters of little moment, but that you should 
have involved entirely innocent persons in unpleasant notoriety is a thing 
which should shock any gentleman. 

‘“T am obliged to you for the supplementary list which you _ propose. 
That, to take one instance, the Vice-President of the United States should 
be associated with a common murderer; that a man who has been twice 
honored by the nomination to the highest office in the gift of the people 
should be placed side by side with a poor, half-crazed fanatic whom every 
true gentleman pities, is a shocking thing; to say nothing of the other 
men and women in your category, of whom the least that might be said is 
that they have never descended to the level to which you have fallen in 
this instance. It is on a par with your general average of conduct that 
you should make sport of a matter in which an honest attempt is being 
made to exhibit our Lorp as the ideal of humanity. 

‘In conclusion, I point out to you that no attempt was made to get 
your idea of what is a gentleman, and perhaps the fact that you are 


omitted from the list supplies the motive for your action. Your editorial, 
however, is not without value. It shows one thing very clearly, and that 
is, what a gentleman is not. So by a method of exclusion in which you 
figure as the leading exponent, we may arrive at a clear solution of the 
problem Cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY 

There! That job is done. Cyrus can now go his modest way, 


happy in the knowledge of the castigation he has inflicted, and 
we, on our part, can proceed with our daily routine, hoping seldom 


to be obliged to publish a letter of this vigor and this length. 


A Violet by a Mossy Stone 

Half Hidden from the Eye! 

VERY MAN HIS OWN PRESS AGENT is a rule with obvious 

~ advantages. It encourages trade. It keeps the market up for 

literature. That vast author, Cyrus Brapby, conducts a journal 
called ‘‘The ‘Toledo Churchman.’’ In it he observes: 


The Rector will have two books asking the suffrages of the public 
this fall. One is a joyful litthe romance called ‘The Blue Ocean’s Daughter,’ 


written chiefly to entertain. It entertained me; maybe it will you. The 
other is a serious contribution to history ...a most interesting and thrill- 
ing collection. . The book is profusely illustrated by portraits, maps, photo- 
graphs, and original drawings. It will be out next month.”’ 

Good. The congregation will doubtless buy. ‘‘On their own 


merits,’’ said an apparently mistaken british poet, ‘‘modest men 


are dumb.’' How can this be true when Cyrus speaks? 


Bob and the Lecture 
[LD' RING THAT FORTNIGHT which includes Christmas and 


New Year’s, and is- vaguely designated as ‘‘The Holidays, 


and involves the emptying of schools and colleges all over the 


g 
and into homes, in farm and city, there have been the same joys 
this season as for so many, Many seasons past. The variance of 
spirit between elders and youth, and the lull after the holidays, 
as «been sketched by THACKERAY in a manner that is_ good 
to read: 

In the packets which we pluck off the boughs, we find enclosed Mr 
Carnifex’s review of the quarter’s meat; Mr. Sartor’s compliments, and 
little statement for self and the young gentlemen; and Madame de Sainte 
Crinoline’s respects to the young ladies, who encloses her account, and 
will send on Saturday, please; or we stretch out our hand to the educa 
tional branch of the Christmas tree, and there find a lively and amusing 
article from the Rev. Henry Holyshad containing our dear Tommy’s 
exceedingly moderate account for the last term’s school expenses 

When Bob’s holidays are ovet the maids will have taken down all 
that holly stuff and nonsense ibout the clocks, lamps, and looking-glasses, 
the dear boys will be back at school, fondly thinking of the pantomime 
fairies whom they have see! whose gaudy gossamer wings are battered by 

ime; and whose pink cotton (or silk is it?) lower extremities are all 
ingy and dusty What other enjoyments did we proffer for the child’s 

ement during the Christmas week? A great philosopher w iw a 

re to yvé folk t the British Institutior But when this diversion 
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Rescuing ten men 


shears intended t 
hauled in most 
sufhe red From the 








the bark went ashore off Sandy Hook and a ling shot ahoard was made Jast to the 


with the breeches-bnoy from the wrecked ‘Edmund Phinney,” December 14. A fle 
mizzenmast, the 
) keep the shore end of the hawser clear Failed to work, and the rescued men were 
others 


vessel Sive hours after arounding 


of the way under water. The Jjirst man brought in: was unconscions 


ducking. Below is shown the wreckage of the 



































Taking a Sailor out of the Breeches-buoy 


Quick Work by Life-Savers 


HF? old 
laden, 
ashore by the blizzard off Sandy Hook at eleven o'clock 


Yankee hark *“*Edmund 


Savannah to New 


Phinney,” lumber 


Jrom y rk, was drive ” 
in the morning of December 14, and hefore Jour in the 
afternoon she was nothing but a scattering heap of wreck 
age. In the interval, however, her crew 
off in the 
Cove life-saving station had established a mark for speed 
In the gloom, the ** Phinney” 


came too close inshore, and hy the time her skippe r heard 


of ten were taken 
hreeches-buoy, and the crew of the Spermaceti 


and efficie ney in rescue work 


the booming of the surf he could neither claw off nor hold 
his vessel out with the anchors. Going stern on, the bark 


soon shook out all of her spars, except the mizzenmast 


























































































Getting the captain and the mate (the last tivo to leave the 


The Storm-Fighters 


wrecked bark) ashore at one haul of the breeches-huoy 


of Sandy Hook 
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The first of two articles 
recounting the every-day 
experiences of girls who 
work in the big shops 


Y acguaintance with 
Miss Curtis zs of some 
years’ standing. 1 
knew her first as an 
obliging girl who waited upon 
me when Lf had certain things 
to buy; who very shortly put 
down the name without my being 
obliged to spell tt, and who never 
asked me vaguely tf Washing- 
ton Square was tn New York 
City. We had a smile for each 
other when we met, which, I was 
glad to find later, was as cordial 
on her side as on mine, and pres- 
ently a local intimacy came about 
quite naturally, But there was 
a counter always between us, so 
that Isaw her only to the waist 
line, and it required considerable 
tact, much patience, and no end 
of smiles to drag that glass- 
covered barrier out of the way. 
The ‘lady customer” has not endeared herself to the 
shop-girl, and her advances are likely to be looked 
upon with suspicion. 

In answer to my many invitations Miss Curtis re- 
plied cordially: “OA, ye Ss, I’lZ come as soon as I can. 
We've got stock to take now, and 1 don't get home till 
near midnight. Afterward I'll have more time to 
myself.” 

“But she did not come » JO / was forced to take 
measures. 

“Tam here to settle this matter definitely. Can you 
come to-night?” Lannounced laughingly one afternoon. 

“Oh, Friday's theatre night!” she exclaimed a little 
breathlessly, 

“Then to-morrow night?” I returned inflextbly. 

And soat last I finally brought her out from behind 
the counter where I could see the whole of her. She 
comes often nowadays, and her fear of at least one 
‘“Jady customer” has quite vanished. We are real 
friends. She zs young, Just twenty-two in fact, dis- 
unctly good-looking in i of anexag gerated coiffure 
of the latest fashion, large-eyed and wide-mouthed. 
Moreover, a lively interest in the problems pertaining 
to her welfare and that of her associates has in no way 
depressed anaturally cheerful temperament, although 
there zs an occastonal “Re of the blues.’ Miss Curtis 
ts wholly typical of the average shop-girl. Her point 
of view ts that of her class, and the 1¢ ndency 10 talk 
thoughtfully about her struggles and temptations ts 
by no means a special characteristic of hers. 


M's CURTIS flung herself into a chair and assumed 

an attitude of extreme dejection. ‘‘I’m all broke 
up, and that’s a fact!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘No, it ain't 
that I’m tired,’’ she replied to my inquiries, ‘‘I’m used 
to work, hut—’’ she hesitated for a moment and gave a 
deep sigh—‘Gracie Sullivan came into the store to-day 
and, after she’d gone, i just had to cry, I was that 
broke up.”’ 

After a little the story came out, haltingly at 
first, and then with a rush, as Miss Curtis forgot 
her own perplexities in the unconscious defense of 
her kind. 

‘You mustn't blame her,’’ she began; ‘“‘if I thought 
you would, I wouldn't tell you a word about it. Why 
should any one’ blame her, and she so pretty? If you 
could have seen her to-day! But it gave me the blues, 
her walkin’ in like that, not a bit ashamed nor not 
brazen neither—just like she’d made up her mind. 
And she had, too. You might have known her. She 
worked at the glove counter for ages. A very pro- 
nounced blonde, awful small, but a perfect figure, and 
oh, the littlest hands! Just tiny and—they was covered 
with rings to-day. All of us girls admired her, you 
know, on account of her disp sition. There never was 
across word out of Gracie, and she’d do anything for 
afriend. Why, I remember when she sat up all night 
with Nellie Herron (she died of consumption), and the 
next day Gracie was down to work just the same, 
smilin’, with a good word for everybody, and that 
pretty—it would surprise you. 

“We were all stuck on Gracie, let alone the men, and 
I—well, I just loved her, though we never was very 
intimate away from the store. Next month she’d have 
been workin’ at the glove counter for eight years; but 
three weeks ago she didn’t show up. Two or three 
days went by—and no Gracie. Then the talk began. 
I said she was sick. I couldn’t believe what they said. 
I just wouldn't. And you bet I had it back and forth, 
Standin’ up for her. Well, she came in to-day, and I 
Why, I didn’t know 
anybody could be so pretty. She had on a hat that 


’ 


wish you could have seen her! 


didn't cost a cent less than thirty dollars, and the 
Sweetest little Persian lamb coat, and a muff ’most as 
big as she \ There was real lace on all her petti 
coats (she showed ’em to me), but her diamonds! I 
can’t describe ’em. Her little hands were covered 
with ‘¢ ind she had a weddin’ ring on, too, just a 
plair gold band, but, of course, she didn’t try to de 
ceive ibout that : 
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After the day’s work—The home-going procession of shop-girls 


“TI found her out in the wash-room with a lot of the 
younger girls, tellin’ them they was fools for workin’ 
the way they do with nothin’ to show for it. Lettin’ 
*em feel her silks and tryin’ on her furs, or anything 
they liked. Oh, she’s good-hearted, and there ain’t a 
proud bone in her body. She let those kids pull her 
around, and every one of ’em was wearin’ somethin’ 
belongin’ to her, and all the time she was sayin’ what 
a fool any pretty girl was to slave out the best years of 
her life with nothin’ to show for it. 

‘Well, I cleared the kids out of that, and then Gracie 
and I went off alone and had a talk over things. She 
wasn’t brazen about it, not a bit of it. She’d just 
thought it all out. ‘Katie, you’re a fool, too,’ she says 
to me like that. ‘You’re a fool, like I was for eight 
years, but I’m over that now. What are you gettin’ 
Katie Curtis, workin’ like a slave all these years, and 
in the end marryin’ a man at fifteen or twenty dollars 
a week, livin’ in four rooms and raisin’ half a dozen 
children? 

‘“*T know what it is, all right. I’ve got a sister who 
was prettier than I ever thought of bein’, and where 
is she now? Why, Katie, one of the first things I re- 
member was helpin’ her (Allie, we call her) to dress for 
a party. Gee, but she was pretty! Little, like me, and 
we was that proud of her we didn’t think there was 
anybody in the world handsomer than our Allie. I can 
remember that night plain, like it was last week, how 
we kids helped to dress her for that party. There was 
only one gas jet in the room, so mother and us three 
kids had candles stuck into bottles and held ’em up so 
she could see herself all ’round in the glass, standin’ 
on a table to show how her skirt hung. She had a new 
dress, bought with her own money, because mama 
always said to us that she’d educate us, but we'd 
have to make our brains pay for our clothes, so 
Allie was workin’, and we thought her new dress 
was just perfect. 

‘**Well, she went to that party with Jimmy Sweeney. 
He was her steady and had been goin’ with her for 
years—just crazy to marry her. She liked him all 
right, but she kept puttin’ him off, sayin’ she wasn’t 
ready to settle down. She was havin’ lots of fellows 
runnin’ after her, bein’ so pretty, and she didn’t want 
to stop all that fun right off; but she liked Jimmy 
better than the rest of ’em. And what did her bein’ 
pretty do for her? She went to that party and meta 
stranger who was a good talker and rich, and she got 
stuck on him then and there. He was took with her, 
too, and it wasn’t no time before he'd cut out Jimmy 
and all the rest of ’em. Allie would have done any- 
thing for him till she found out he had a wife and 
children over in Jersey somewheres. 

‘*«True, as I’m tellin’ you, Katie Curtis, it fair broke 
her heart. She wouldn’t look at a man for years. 
Then she finally married Jimmy. What happened 
then? She lost all interest in herself, and no wonder 
She hasn’t no more figure than a bag of meal. Jimmy, 
who was a fireman, got killed, and she’s got five chil- 
dren to educate on a little pension, and what she gets 
takin’ in washin’. That’s where she is for bein’ 
straight—and, mind you, she was better lookin’ than 
I ever thought of bein’! 

‘“**Well, what’s she got? What did she ever have? 
I tell you, I haven’t forgotten what mama told us kids 
‘‘Use your brains,’’ she says, and /’#z doin’ it. But it 
ain’t just what I’m gettin’ now. I've gota bank ac- 
count, and it’s growin’ bigger every day, and I mean 
that it shall be bigger yet. And I tell you, Katie 
Curtis, he’s good tome. Kind and thoughtful. Don't 
want me to tire myself out, makes me take care of 
myself and all that. Who ever cared before what 
happened tome? Who ever gave me a kind word after 
I’d been workin’ my fingers off in the store Nobody! 
You know how much thanks a girl gets at home. It's 
‘*How much you got this week?”’ they’re askin’ all the 
time. You know how it is, Katie Curtis, and you’re a 
fool to go on workin’ like a slave } 
comfortable. Why, say! 
for bein’ straight. 


when you might be 
you don't even get the credit 
You’re a fool, Katie Curtis, but—I 


do like you.' And with that she 
walks out of the store, rustlin’ 
her silk skirts, and all the girls 
lookin’ after her.’ 

Miss Curtis stopped and looked 
at me a little defiantly, but I 
held my peace. In a moment she 
went on again: ‘‘I ain’t defendin’ 
Gracie Sullivan, she’s wrong, of 
course; but every word she says 
about our life’s true all right, and 
you don’t know how little we’ve 
got to put up against Gracie’s 
comforts, let alone her bankbook. 
Sometimes we girls can’t help 
wonderin’, when we're tired out, 
and everything has gone wrong, 
whether we’re not fools like 
Gracie says we are. Of course, 
it’s awful bad for the kids, and 
Gracie hadn’t ought to talk to 
them that way, but I can under- 
stand what makes her feel like 
that, and so would you if you knew what we've 
got to put up with, gettin’ no credit for it either! 
Some day I'll tell you, but I must go home now.” 


N her next visit Miss Curtis was in the gayest of 
humors. 

‘Oh, it was so funny! He was such an idiot!’’ she 
exclaimed between giggling bursts of laughter. ‘You 
wouldn't believe how silly they look, and it’s the same 
way every time. They leave you like you had the 
smallpox. I’ve tried it again and again, and it works 
fine.’’ 

Finally she controlled her mirth sufficiently to tell 
me the story. 

‘‘He’s been comin’ to my counter for the last week 
or two, buyin’ little things, but I had my suspicions of 
him from the first. I’ve seen 'em before. He was 
more interested in lockin’ at me than the things he 
bought, and he was too friendly, sayin’, ‘it was a shame 
how hard I had to work,’ and all that. Oh, I sized him 
up pretty quick. He threw out a hint or two, but I 
never noticed, just waited on him, same as on anybody 
else. 

‘Well, to-night, I hadn’t more than gotten outside 
the store to come home when up he walks beside me 
with a‘Good evenin’!’ For a minute I didn’t know 
what to do. These kind are so persistent. You tell 
‘em to go away, and they just laugh and say you’re 
‘jokin’.’ Oh, they’ll keep at you for blocks, and walk 
along with you till they find out where you live, and 
then you don’t have a minute’s peace for ’em. You 
can’t make a fuss about it on the street. Like as not, 
the police would insult you if you went tothem. (They 
have already, and we girls don’t take much stock in 
the police, I can tell you.) But I know what will stop 
‘em; so I turned and faced this fellow all of a sudden. 

‘**Do you love the Lord?’ I asked him, lookin’ solemn 
as I could. Hestuttered somethin’, and I went on kind 
of severe. ‘Do you love the Lord? Is your soul saved?’ 
He sort of hesitated, beginnin’ to get red in the face. 
‘Come to the Mission with me. I will save your soul,’ 
I told him, and then he started away (without even 
raisin’ his hat, mind you), and I says: ‘Tell me your 
address and I’ll send you some tracts.’ 

‘‘T guess the people in the street thought I was crazy, 
I was laughin’ so; he looked so silly. But that'll stop 
‘em every time. Just you look solemn and say you 
want to save their souls and they’ll drop you like you 
was awful hot. Try it the next time some fellow 
comes up to you, and you'll laugh for a week, just 
thinkin’ of the way he looked. 

3ut that sort of thing is what we have to put up 
with in the store all the time,’’ she went on, becoming 
more serious. ‘‘It’s just like poor Gracie Sullivan said. 
We don’t get no credit for bein’ respectable. 

“There isn’t any workin’ up to a permanent position 
in a department store. You've got to be pretty, and 
you’ve got to be nice and polite and friendly—to men 
especially. You see, a man, he’ll go back toa store where 
a pretty girl waits on him, smilin’ and obligin’, he'll 
spend his money gettin’ acquainted with the girl, and 
soon he’ll stretch the meanin’ of her friendliness, and 
ask her to go to dinner or the theatre with him. And 
you don’t know—you can’t think—how badly a girl 
wants to go. The theatre is just the finest pleasure a 
store-girl has. Why, I’m near crazy on Fridays. It’s 
the longest day I have, waitin’ for the time to come. 
But a girl don’t dare to run the risk with strangers. 

‘‘There’s Annie Rollins, to give you an example. 
She’s in the book department, and for three years one 
of the nicest old gentlemen you ever saw came to her 
to buy his readin’ matter. Why, he was old enough to 
be her father. ‘Well,’ he says to her one day, ‘Miss 
Rollins, you’ve been so kind to me and helped me so 
often these last three years that I'd like to do some 
little thing to show my appreciation 
to dinner uptown and then to a show?’ 

‘‘Now, how could you expect any harm from an invi 
tation like that, when it’s a man old enough to be your 
father Well, Annie went He came for her in a cab 


Suppose we go 
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and they had dinner at one of those Fifth Avenue res- 
taurants. It was in there that she saw one girl in par- 
ticular that she couldn’t help but admire. ‘My,’ she 
says without thinkin’, ‘what a beautiful girl that is, 
and her dress is the finest thing I ever saw.’ ‘Why 
don’t you have dresses like it?’ her friend asked her, 
quick as that. But Annie she never thought. ‘Why,’ 
she says, ‘you can’t have much of an idea what dresses 
like that cost. That’s just like a man.’ 

‘*At which the old fake (I just hate ’em like that) said 
he knew what the cost was all right. ‘Then you're 
foolish to ask me why I don't have ’em,’ said Annie, 
she was that innocent. ‘I'll give you all the dresses 
and anything else you want,’ he told her, and then, of 
course, she knew what he was after. 

‘*Annie is still sellin’ books; she’s a fine girl, workin’ 
hard for her eight dollars a week; but that old bird 
don’t come any more. And that ain't the end of it by 
a good deal. The head of her department is wonderin’ 
where the old gentleman is, why he don’t show up any 
more and spend his money. He asked Annie point- 
blank if she’d done anything to offend the old man. 
So you see even her fortitude is bein’ turned against 
her, and if she has another experience like that she'll 
be lookin’ for another job. Oh, I tell you, we get 
scared when a man customer picks us out to wait on 
him regular; it means trouble sooner or later. 

‘‘And there’s all serts of men. Not long ago a well- 
known man—you've seen his name in the papers—comes 
up to me in the store. ‘Say,’ he says, ‘what are you 
wastin’ your time in a place like this for? You've got 


Collier’s 


a good shape, and you're pretty. I could make some- 
thin’ out of you. Why don’t you goon the stage? I 
can get you a job, all right. I’ve done it before for lots 
of girls. One of ’em’s head of a company on Broad- 
way to-day.’ You might think he was a philanthropist. 
Don’t you believe it. Of course, 1 knew what he was 
after, but there’s lots of young girls would jump at a 
chance like that. Anything to get away from the 
store, and they think bein’ on the stage is kind of like 
Heaven. 

‘There isn’t any use goin’ over the different kinds 
of men that insult you every day. There's no help for 
us. You saw in the papers maybe about a girl that 
called the store detective when some fellow insulted 
her? Well, the man was arrested and the judge gave 
it to him proper. But how about the girl? You didn’t 
hear much about her afterward, I'll bet. She lost her 
job. That's what happened to her. She'd be sure to 
in our store, all right. There'd be a fine time if every 
man that insulted one of us girls was arrested. The 
courts would be full of them. Oh, no, we've got to 
take care of ourselves and keep smilin’ every minute. 

‘‘Then, of course, there’s the men ir the store; the 
floor-walkers, the heads of departments, and even the 
owners of the stores in some cases. I tell you they 
ain’t angels by a good deal, and look at the power they 
have! It means do what’s wanted or lose your job, 
every time. And suppose you have people dependent 
on you? Suppose you’re just makin’ enough to keep 
body and soul together, and the head of the department 
singles you out for his attentions? What then? You 


know he has a wife and children; but that don’t help 
you any, and you've got to keep your job or go hungry. 

‘“‘And all the time we’re fair crazy to have some 
decent kind of fun, to go to the theatre, to have nice 
clothes, to be comfortable—like lyin’ in bed in the 
mornings if we want to—to have nice dinners, and to 
have somebody who really cares for us, who is glad to 
see us when we come home at night, who gives us a 
kiss and a hug and hopes we ain’t tired to death, cheers 
us up when we're blue and all that—but we don’t get 
it, and it makes it all the harder to stand. 

“Then there's another thing that maybe you'll 
think’s silly, but it’s a fact all the same. You've read 
novels, I guess, tellin’ how some lord fell in love with 
a peasant girl and married her, or you’ve heard of rich 
artists who married their models. You've seen in the 
papers how some wealthy young man of good family 
married a poor gir] in the slums. Well, I don’t believe 
there’s a store-girl who don’t hope—’way down in her 
heart, that is—that maybe, some day, a rich young fel- 
low will come along and marry her,”’ 

‘‘Don’t you ever get frightened going home alone at 
night?’’ I asked as she started out. 

“That wouldn’t do me much good; beside, this ain’t 
late. Why, many and many a time, when we're takin’ 
stock or gettin’ ready for a holiday sale I don’t get 
away till twelve o’clock and after.” 

‘But they pay you extra for that?”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘You don’t know’em. Pay you extra! 
They'd laugh at you. No, indeed, they own you, body 
and soul, when you work in a department store.”’ 
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talk. 
HEN first time your printer to do so. 
put-in my letter to COLLIER it is 
WEEKLY I am so happy I! 


Language 


2. Kind what is not there. 

In Dixionary of Hon. Noah Webster 
there contain 26,000 language-words to 
It took this gentleman lifetime 
Tospeak American language 
necessary to 
natural words, which I have did, thank 
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sation. Finally at last 
say to Baron Obi, 
‘“Esteemed & 
would you 
me?’’ 


learn them 26,000 care to 


disgust their appetites with tea, ciga- 
rettes, Japanese ginger-snaps, conver- 


high-horse 
have 


Must Iremazn infinitely distant among 
waving of Tall Grass 


Count Noku Or must I get more closer, more cozy: 
corner, 
Samurai, More next 
insult for Can not this Japanese be candy-boy for 
Vou, 


feel_very discouraged to you. But it is useless to try so hard, ‘‘Magnificent Count,’’ say this Obi, Sure-thing, bet-your-life, O Jo) 
write more. ‘‘Banzai! I shall make because Elsewhere words is commonly ‘‘it is your exalted privilege to insult To be Johnny-on-dot for you, 
literary career of myself!’’ This shout used for conversation. Where must me.’’ To pay steady car-fare (when possible) 


from me. Literary writing must be 
good job for all Americans not fit for 
honest work. I am understood to be 
told that Hon. Jack London receive for 
price from 15c to 20c for each word he 
make. This is so very easy way it ap- 
pear deceptive. How should I prosper 
in such a Graft! At 20c for each word 
how happy for Japanese Boy! By early 
morning I should go to fashionable 
American restaurant and require of 
Waiter, ‘‘Hon. Sir., deliver to me 1 plate 
ham & 2 eggs, please!’’ This would be 
the number of 12 words @ 20c per word 
—therefore bringing me the price $2.40! do. 
Breakfast might cost 75c, Waiter might 
require 25c to tip himself, yet Waiter 
must still owe Japanese Boy $1.40, which 
is balance of $2.40 for them 12 words 
I said 

Immediately I became great Author 
in my brain-thoughts. I make running 
stampede to publick Library and read 
‘*reath Night’’ by Shakspeare of Eng- 
land and ‘‘Friday the 13th’’ by Lawson 
of Boston, so as to learn both ends of 
the American language. I learn con 
siderable extinct language from both of 
these gentlemen, then I set down with 
ink-stand to write 1 letter to your CoL- 
LIER WEEKLY. 
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Slank talk is good for 
prize-fighting, newspapers, colleges, and At 
all kinds of energy. 


Frequently in walking about sidewalk 
I hear gentlemans cry, 
This is signal for great laugh which all 
I can not tell when to, so I do not 
What then is so humoristic about 
number ‘‘24’’? 
or number 14 do equally fine for laugh- 
ing purposes? 

Lemons, too, is comic fruit for Slank- 
talking persons. Joking-gentlemans de- 
liver these lemon fruit to each other for is not 
holiday gift. 
when this is done. 

To-day I speak to Hon. Mr. Strunsky, 
gentleman, 7 
3ryan, late President of these Uniteds 


‘*Where has he fell to?’’ 


‘*This Bryan man is dead one,” report 
Hon. Strunsky. is ‘‘a lobster I am very 


Dixionary talk is good for retort Baron Obi. 
riots, 

food-stand of Mr 
lunch there for economy. 
ment may be obtained for 


Both are good ways 


‘24 for you with slice of toast. 


this 
number 12 


Would not And Mr. Swartz, 

man, cry with voice, 
‘*Hot-dog! . 
Therefore I must not 

because it is cannibalism 


speaking 


I require to know. 


It is insulting not to laugh 
Laws. 


about Hon. W. J 


sufficient Slank words 
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As customary I say, ‘‘Give me the sam 
those 3 sausages from Frankfurter.”’ 
turning 


If Mr. Swartz 
Slank talk, 
should be sent to prison for Pure Food 


You may see, Mr. Sir., how it is not 
safe to go around in this U. S. without 
Japanese school 
boys might be poisoned by eating some hich 
thing which is Slank for something els« 
To example this danger, my cousin Nogi j 
say how Hon. Casey of Laboring Union 


This would be ticket for Girl Propose 


My cousin Nogi explain this answe1 Noku, ‘‘I will do so.’’ And so saying /70n. 
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language is here, thank you to under- 


I shall ask Hon. Mrs Jol 


to cookery 


stand innes 
, ; senn to translate this, if respectable. I 
sage shetaowte im not awaiting some reply for this. 


Yours thankfully 

ALICE FURAOKI (MIss) 
Mr. Editor, you had more 
pone my wedding with her 


then he 


Perhaps, 


better post 


Besides this she has recently married 
y cousin Nogi which is very selfish act 


In Japan there is a quaint rhythm-song 
wh is sang by all philosophers and 
ventlemen engaged for marriage. Iti 


like these in Japanese 
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Editor, that you send me $4.34 in post- “So sorry—I shall wear mourning lobster, but I should disgust to eat thi Vavasakt run- 
age stamps as reply payment to this. for this good man,”’ I reject Mr. Casey Lvo-ma) o-mian, 
What to do with these stamps? 217 2 ‘Tall timber is place for you,’’ resum¢ I have been collecting them Else / 
postages require considerable corre- this Strunsky man with laughing eye where words all day and have congr 
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Alcott, Yale—End Biglow, Yale—Tackle Ziegler, Penn.—Guard Schulz, Michigan—Centre Erivin, West Point—Guard 


The All-America Football 


By WALTER CAMP 





Draper, Penn.—Tackle Dague, Annapolis— End 


Team 





from what did not seem to be a 





N looking back over the 
teams selected since, in 
1889, I named the first All First ELEVEN Secunn Hiwvex 
America eleven it is impos- 
sible not to feel a sentimental 
pleasure in adding another list 
to a roll that has contained 
names of so many chivalrous, 
skilful, and plucky players. Sinisa 
This team of 1907 would fur- reap 
nish a first eleven equipped to lackle 
play the necessarily varied forms End . 
of attack and defense essential 
to victory under the present 
rules. First as to attack by, 
and defense to, that most im- 
portant feature, the forward 
pass. Jones is far earcellence 


End. DAGuE, Annapolis EXENDINE, Carlzs/e 
Tackle 
Guard 


ZIEGLER, Pennsylvania RicH, Dartmout/ 


SCHULZ, J/7chAigan GRAN’, Harvard 
t Pornt 
BIGLOw, Vale 
A.coTr, Vadle 
Jones, Vade 
WENDELL, Harvard 
HARLAN, Princeton 


Centre 
Erwin, /1% THOMPSON, Coried 

O’ ROURKE, Corie 

SCARLETT, Pennsylvania 
Quarter DILLON, Pr7nceton 
Half-back 
Half-back 
Full-back 


MaRKs, Dartmouth 
HOLLENBACK, (e771 
McCormick, Prznceton Coy, Yale 





HIRD ELEVEN 
WISTER, Princeton 
DRAPER, Pennsylvania Horr, Syracuse LANG, 
GOEBEL, Vade 
PHILLIPS, Prznceton 
KRIDER, Sward/nio7 
WEEKS, lVest Point 
McDona.Lp, Harvard 
STEFFEN, Chicago all his games was well down 
CAPRON, J/77nesota 
HAuSER, Cardlzs/e 
DouGLas, Axunapolzs 


good natural start, and it is all 
the more creditable. Very fast 
getting down the field, he tackled 
clean and strong, was good at 
blocking and interfering, and 
watched the ball well. His work 
on the rather greasy field at the 
time of the Cornell game was 
first-class. 

Exendine of the Indians was 
fast and clever, and in almost 


Dartmouth 


under the ball in tackling so as 
to prevent runs back. Dillon of 
Princeton cut loose from him 
two or three times, and, on one 
occasion, seriously. But other- 
wise the Indian end’s slate was 











the most skilful man in any back 








field to-day in executing not one 
kind of forward pass, but both 


kinds, namely, the short one 
and the long one. He can, oe} 
moreover, throw equally well S, 


the spiral and the ‘‘end-over- 
end’’ that stays so long in the 
air, and, executed from about 
forty yards away from the goal 
line, sends chills down the backs 
of the defense In Alcott he 
has the best man to take either 
kind of pass, while in Dague he 
has a man who can be absolutely 
relied upon to get the ball if 
touched by some other man 
Jones himself would play the 
midway position on defense from 
which he not only did his re- 
markable running back, but also 
spoiled the forward passes of 
opponents. 

Next as to on-side kicking. In 
this we have Harlan of Prirtce- 
ton, admittedly the most suc- 
cessful performer of the year of 
this kind of kick. With it he 
put his opponents in serious 
difficulties and proved that it 
was far more valuable to his 
team than any of the longer distance kicks of the othe1 


Jones, Yale Wendell, Harvard Harlan, Princeton 
Quarter-bacl Half-baek Half-back 


passing so essential, combined with wonderful speed 


teams. Thus for the two special features of the new and tremendous power Finally, Ziegler completes 
game we have chosen four men, each easily the leader the trio with strength, steadiness, and ability to last 


of his class in some particular part of the work. 

Next as to ordinary attack and defense. In M« 
Cormick we have the strongest simple line bucker when 
we consider that such a man must not only be able to 
carry the ball himself, but be equally competent to 


out any amount of hammering attack, as instanced in 
the Pennsylvania-Cornell game, both last year and this 

I have endeavored to complete the second and third 
elevens in similar fashion just as I would if coach of 
the team, combining elevens that should be fairly com 


carry another man, this other man having the ball plete in themselves and at the same time furnisl 
In that way line bucking becomes valuable because second-string men for all my positions—men who could 
of the deception as to the man in possession of the work into the general scheme 

ball, as well as the point where the play strikes. I 

McCormick and Harlan the combination is complete Ends 


while for the wider runs we have Wendell, who made 








the best record in this respect and is at the same time LD AGUE of Ani apoli was the best man on the gridiror 
good on pushing and on defens¢ With McCormic} at securing a loose ball, and such a quality is excep 
and Wendell backing up a line the power of the second tionally valuable in the chances that are from time to 
ary defense would be ideal Then for kicking Harla1 me occurring inthenew game. Henot only kept his last 
would furnish punts, drops, and on-side kicks, witl year's form but improved under the trying condition 
McCormick as an occasional alternate just enough t which faced all the ends this seasor He was fast dow 

deceive opponents Draper gives us the best combina the field, tackled well, and was ready for emergencies 
tion of offense and defense as tackle, as he can carry Alcott of Yale was the man whose work at a critica 
the ball well and also make openings (Horr of Syracuse moment won the H game last year, and whose 
is the only man to match hin nning with the ball) same handling of forward passes in the Princeton gam¢ 
while Biglow adds that greatest of essentia to a line went far toward a similar re sult this seaso! He Was 
to-day, namely, a tackle so fast and tireless as t idmittedly the most certain catcher this ye of any 
share the ends’ work down the field, while having forward pass, and reason ‘is essential to the 
weight and power enough to fully complete the tac kle team Heavie ie, he had some advantages 
duty In Ziegler and Erwin flanking Schulz we have a1 in working against tackle the offense, a point 
ideal centre tr one of then Erwit cknowledged by quite erective n Yale pl A Food ntertere! he 
ill to be the quickest and most active of the seasor put his man out of the i vithout the ightest 

lal th a record of De ing many an opponent tendens o the ( ) 
I t leaving lace covered Ii va ¢ c Pe S\ I \ imsé i 
: é he stea ( d x t on pet I 





McCormick, Princeton 


clean. He was good at recover- 
ing the ball and quick to box, 
and in this as well as blocking 
off aided greatly the runs around 
the end. 

McDonald of Harvard im- 
proved toward the end with 
marked rapidity, and in his 
Yale game was as good as any 
end on the field. Harvard did 
not give him an opportunity to 
shine as a catcher of forward 
passes, but his defensive work 
was very strong and his tackling 
good. 

Wister of Princeton, while ap 
parently somewhat below his 
form of last year, was still a 
first-class man, and, with the 
exception of a part of the two 
games when. his physical con- 
dition seemed not of the best, 
he played a strong all-round 
game. 

Other men worthy of notice 
are: H. Jones of Yale, Blake of 
Vanderbilt, Hammond of Michi- 
gan, Starr of Harvard, Pryor of 
Brown, Rowlands of Swarth- 
more, 3rown of Princeton, 
Rogers of Wisconsin, Maddox of Virginia, Hewitt of 
Chicago, Troutman of Lehigh, Moores of Oregon 


Full-back 


Tackles 


RAPER of Pennsylvania more than answered hopes 
in both of his big games, namely, that against Michi 
gan and the one against Cornell. He was extremely fast 
in getting down the field, and his tackling was good 
Apart from the fact that he could also carry the ball 
on the offense, his defensive work and his making 
openings were alone strong enough to rank him 
Biglow of Yale was the fastest tackle on the gridiron 
this year, and, while playing, as he did, next to a green 
guard he did not cut loose as fully as he would with 
veteran next him, he put up his usual absolutely 
reliable and certain game. He was frequently down 


vefore his ends on kicks, and took chances at flying 
tackles accordingly His work on the offense was 
ean and sure 


Horr of Syracuse had much play thrown upon him; 





ict, too much; but he again demonstrated his re- 

irkable qualitie n the pos! He is one of the 
most powerful men on the gridiron both in attack and 
defense, knows the game thoroughly, and is a glutto1 
or work 

©’ Rourke of Cornell seemed almost the only man 
with the exception of Thompson, on the Cornell team 
who did not go to pieces against Pennsylvania. H« 
W roaming around doing more than his own work 
in< loing t ell nd proved himself a ul 
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when things seemed to be crumbling around him, he 
worked all the harder: 

Lang of Dartmouth was a very active and powerful 
player, whose work was one of the features of a strong 
and aggressive line, a characteristic of the Dartmouth 
general play. 

Northcroft of the Navy showed his ability at the 
tackle position in almost as marked form as last 
season, and put upa strong game. Foster of Yale was 
one of the best defensive tackles of the year. 

Sherill of Vanderbilt, Stone of Sewanee, Booth of 
Princeton, Bankhart of Dartmouth, Lubo of the In- 
dians,. E. Donnelly, captain of the Trinity team, 
Rheinschild of Michigan, Hazard of Brown, Case of 
Minnesota, and Dimmick of Whitman are all good men. 


Guards 


IEGLER of Pennsylvania is experienced, worked 

harder this year than ever before, and took great 
advantage of his coaching. He has upon other occa- 
sions come to the front when necessary, but his general 
form this year, both in offense and defense, was cleaner 
cut. and that, too, in a game where the guard’s work is 
even more important than in the old days. 

Erwin of West Point played all through the season 
an extremely accurate and aggressive game. It is the 
kind of game that takes some backing up from the 
tackle and the centre, but, properly protected, as it 
would be on this All-America team, it is good for the 
place. 

Thompson of Cornell put up a first-class game for 
the majority of the season, but was a shade under last 
year’s form, especially in his final game. He is big 
ehough and powerful enough with his natural advan- 
tages to stand where he did last year—at the top—but 
in the Penn game he had his hands full. 

Rich of Dartmouth was another man whose play, 
while not showy, was very effective, as was exhibited in 
his games this season, particularly in the Harvard con- 
test. He was quick and cool, kept his wits about him, 
and was ever ready to break through on the defense 
and spoil a kick, while on the offense he assisted his 
runner very materially. 

Goebel of Yale is of a similar type, though less active 
in blocking kicks, and both these men put up reliable 
games. 

Krider of Swarthmore was a power both on attack 
and defense, and those who faced him realized this, as 
did every man on his own team. 

Brides of Yale would have been a sure choice for an 
All-America guard this year had the game Yale mapped 
out left him in his original place in the line. Burr of 
Harvard by his shift to tackle was another man who 
suffered in his rating. 

Van Hook of Illinois also deserves mention as a very 
powerful guard, as do also Wright and Meyer of the 
Navy, Messmer of Wisconsin, Beebe of North Carolina, 
Hodgson of ‘Virginia Polytechnic, and Parker of 
Harvard 


Centres 


CHULZ of Michigan was the best centre of the year. 
Not more active than Grant, nor steadier than Phil- 
lips, nor ‘a better open-field tackler than Congdon, he 
had all the advantages of all these men, together with 
experience, and he turned them all toaccount. He is 
well over six feet in height, and yet a fast, powerful 
man who gets well over the field and makes more tackles 
in a game than any other manonhisteam. In addition 
he is an accurate passer and feeds the ball well to his 
backs either for kicks or runs. 

Grant of Harvard played a plucky game of tremen- 
dous activity from the time he was put in to the very 
end. His passing was good and his eye for the ball 
keen. He was tireless and impressed one as a man who 
felt responsible for more than the mere routine duties 
of the position. 

Phillips of Princeton showed his experience of last 
year and played one of the steadiest games of the 
season. He had some difficult passing to do, too, but 
was not found wanting. His handling of the ball to 
the back-field men was accurate, and his work in 
this respect in his Indian game, when the ball had 
become like a lump of sodden leather, was as good an 


The 


Where the Trails of the 


E MIGHT have,posed in a tableau of misery 
when Tom Burton first saw him. His face 
was swollen from the bites of mosquitoes, his 
wrists and hands were scratched by many en 
counters with almost impassable brush, and in his eyes 
was the desperation that comes with hunger and defeat 
Without comment, the old prospector had taken him 
under his wing—had shown him how tocock, and how 
to live with very little between himself and the wil 
country around, how to pack his horse, and, most in 


portant of all, how to look for mineral ‘‘signs It wa 
this last item that finally brought a question to the old 
man’s lips—for a long time he had been thinking of it 
twisting the question this way and that with the lei 
urely thoroughness of one 0 had not looked upon a 
clock or a calendar for many years Fit ally he spoke 
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exhibition of reliable work as seen on any gridiron this 
season. 

Congdon of Yale was another type of the active, 
aggressive centre who was particularly strong in 
detensive work and whose passing was reliable. He 
might have had the place had he been able to play in 
the Harvard game. In finishing out the Princeton 
game on an ankle sprained in the first half and still 
keeping up his speed there was a fine showing of quiet 
pluck quite typical of the man who had worked for 
four years and through all positions to reach his goal 
on the Varsity. Dunbar, who took Congdon’s place 
in the Harvard game, rose to the occasion and showed 
a quality and steadiness that would have placed him in 
a season's work. Slingluff of the Navy pressed them 
all closely, especially for steadiness and general reli- 
ability. 

Dwyer of Pennsylvania, Coble of Swarthmore, May 
of Cornell, and Turner of Western University of Penn- 
sylvania were all good men ; 


Quarters 


ONES of Yale came to his own as a quarter-back this 

year and not only ran his team well, but showed, on 
occasions when necessary and vital, a power ‘of rising 
to the emergency, and carrying his team with him in 
deliberate but deadly certainty of attack, a quality that 
wins games. This was especially true in the use of the 
forward pass, a most necessary essential in the round- 
ing out of this year’s play. In the Princeton game it 
was not only his ability to run his team, but his indi- 
vidual deeds which were of great moment. Particularly 
was that true in his forward pass, and a man who can 
perform this, either a straight, short, quick pass or a 
long end over end, as Jones unquestionably showed in 
his most important contests that he could do, and that 
under pressure, is an asset that brings victory to his 
side. In these latter respects he surpasses any one 
who came up against him in actual contest. 

Dillon of Princeton is one of the cleverest quarters 
that ever handled the ball. Not only does he drive his 
team well, but he uses his plays with judgment, and he 
himself is a wonder at catching kicks and running 
them back. He does not himself enter into the inter- 
ference or the push as much as some other quarters, 
and Princeton’s plan of play does not give him the kind 
of forward passing to do as mentioned above in the 
case of Jones. He acts as though he could perform 
these duties if they were given him, and I look to-see 
him develop along this line next season. 

Steffen of Chicago is an able successor to Eckersall, 
although not up to that young man’s remarkable stand. 
He is a good man at handling the ball, runs his team 
well, is a powerful player himself, and can upon occa- 
sion, as instanced in the Indian game, respond to an 
extra demand by kicking a field goal from a difficult 
position. 

Mt. Pleasant of the Indians is one of the best quarters 
of the year, but less rugged in physique than the others 
mentioned. He is brilliant, and up to the time of the 
Princeton game had made more out of the team than 
any of the other quarters, but Dillon proved more suc- 
cessful in that game, and he and Jones lasted out the 
season better 

Glaze of Dartmouth, Newhall of Harvard, O’Brien 
of Swarthmore, Green, captain of Tufts, Keimath of 
Pennsylvania, Lange of the Navy, Stewart of George- 
town, Honaker of Virginia are all clever players. 


Half-Backs 


ARLAN of Princeton proved the most successful 
kicker of the year. While not punting as far as 
some, he placed his kicks well and had under excellent 
control an on-side kick most disagreeable to meet. This 
was particularly effective in the Indian game. Harlan 
is also a first-class drop-kicker, most consistently suc- 
cessful in the games, and, added to all this, a good 
runner with the ball. As a matter of fact, distance, 
except on a windy day, did not prove as valuable an 
asset in a kicker for his team as ability to kick on the 
run, and this was Harlan’s forte. 
Wendell of Harvard showed himself a strong, heady 
player, with excellent ground-gaining qualities, espe 
cially in end runs on the offense and good diagnosing 


Great 


Old Prospector and_ the 


By PAUL E. TRIEM 


How in sin did you think you could come out in the 
brush and find something without knowing what you 
was looking for he demanded Didn’t you suppose 
thar might be something for you to learn, before you 
jumped into a business like this? 

The youth across the fire glanced at the old man 
and from him into the shadow of the forest; here hi 


eyes lingered and he seemed to be conjuring up some 


picture that would help him with his explanation I 
lon’t know that you'll understand, even if I tell you 
he said No, you won’t; it was a fool thing to de 
and I was a fool to think I could make it worl It wa 
xr Cather ike iS] ch as mv ow I } ] ist 
0 ik¢ I was ha Iie latne 
had set his fac ead against me, not Decause il 
thing personal, you know, but because he was rich, and 


Impatient 


of plays on the defense and powerful tackling. He was 
a most important factor on the Harvard team in their 
final game and did much to make their showing what 
it was. 

Hollenback of Pennsylvania is a tall, powerful offen- 
sive and defensive player, with excellent kicking abili 
ties, sending one of the meanest balls for backs to 
handle, barring possibly some of Harlan’s low kicks 
across the rush line. Hollenback has been consistent 
ever since the middle of the season and is a good 
ground-gainer. He places his kicks extremely well 
and uses his head in all his work. 

Marks of Dartmouth put up a strong game all 
through the season, and is clever at diagnosing plays 
and follows the ball well. Besides this, he is himself a 
ground-gainer of marked ability. He has great power, 
keeps his feet well, and adds the necessary yards even 
when surrounded. 

Hauser of the Indians while playing normally the 
position of full-back could make his runs equally well 
from the position of half, and with the proper pair 
working with him would be even more effective than 
in his present position. He is probably the most accu- 
rate kicker of goals from placement on the gridiron 
this season, and his end runs, as demonstrated against 
such ends as Wister and Rrown of Princeton, are first- 
class. He is also able with the forward pass, but was 
not at his best under adverse conditions of ground 
and ball. 

Capron of Minnesota is a good man and even more 
remarkable than several of the men already mentioned 
in point of kicking ability. Minnesota’s scoring has 
been very largely due to this young man. 

Brides of Yale has already been mentioned as having 
sacrificed an All-America position as guard for the 
benefit of his team at half-back. Hefis one of the best 
defensive players, and is also particularly strong in 
assisting his own runner. 

The other men who deserve mention are Bomar, 
Philbin, and Murphy of Yale, Mayhew of Brown, Fol 
well of Pennsylvania, Lament of Williams, a first-class 
kicker, McCaillie of Cornell, McCleary of Penn. State, 
Tibbott of Princeton, Chalmers and McCaa of Lafay 
ette, McGoffin of Michigan, and Kirk of Iowa. 


Full-Backs 


MccoRMICckK of Princeton, between carrying the ball 

himself and his carrying the man who had the ball, 
probably did more ground-gaining for his team than 
any back on the field this year. Time and again 
he would come through the middle of the line, and 
whether he had the ball in his possession or his arms 
around the man with the ball, there was no stopping 
him short of eight or ten yards until the line closed up 
and determined, no matter what else happened, to make 
sure of McCormick. He is well built, powerful, and 
far stronger this year on offense than last year. He is 
also good at diagnosing plays on the defense and quick 
to reach the danger spot. 

Coy of Yale was one of the brilliant backs of the 
season, and as soon as he gets a little more experience 
will make one of the most marked men on the gridiron. 
He has shown by flashes this year an ability not 
matched by any other player. He runs with tremen- 
dous power in the open and went through teams for 
touchdowns almost without effort. His running from 
formation with his own men close to him is not yet 
as well developed as his running in the open, but it 
will come. He is withal one of the longest kickers 
on the field to-day and is a good man in the forward 
pass. 

Douglas of the Navy, while not in the best physical 
condition during the early part of the season, came 
splendidly toward the end, and in his big game did 
wonderful work for his team. He is not only a star in 
advancing the ball, but also in defensive work, and in 
addition to this his punts were so well placed as to be 
a source of constant menace to the Army backs. 

Beavers of ‘West Point, Walder of Cornell, De Tray 
of Chicago, Dutcher of Georgetown, and Weller of 
Nebraska, all deserve mention. 


Next week COLUIER’S will publish an “‘All-Westeri 
Football Team,” as selected by Mr. k. C. Patterson 
the recognized authority and athletic expert of Chicag 


Find 


Man Crossed 


Young 


money meant more to him than his daughter’s happi 
ness. He admitted that, when he told us she could 
learn to love any man who was a good provider and 
that he wouldn’t have any unsolved problems marrying 
into his family, anyhow I was making twenty-fiv: 
dollars a week, but that wouldn’t buy his cigars. I had 
-he had picked out a fel 
low, arailroad director, and all Catherine could get hin 
to do was to give me a year to try—any way, so long 
is it didn’t land me in jail—to make a start 

Mr. Burton’s face had remained as expressionless as 


‘not on a tree while he listened to his companion. 


to get out and do something 


When young man paused, however, he spoke, wit! 

mething of terest in his voice So, not bein’ able 
t ike enough in the business you understood, yo 
thought you’d come out in the wood ind pick up 
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million or two,’’ he commented. 


you start "* 


‘‘How long ago did 


‘Early last spring, before the snow was off the 
ground; I’ve been fighting cold and hunger and 
bugs ever since. Of course, I ought to have quit, 


but there was Catherine, waiting for me and de- 
pending on me to save her from a man she didn't 
care for.’’ 

‘You think she’d care if you didn’t succeed?’’ ques- 
tioned Mr. Burton; then: ‘‘Never mind,’’ he added. 
“Of course, she’d care. An’t there any other way of 
getting around the old man?”’ 

‘No. Last month I met her cousin camping over by 
the Big Salt Spring, and he said his uncle was begin- 
ning to take the director home to dinner on Sunday. 
He said Catherine didn’t look as happy as she used to. 
I guess she’s having a hard time, between them, and I 
can’t doa thing to help her; I stood and looked into 
the spring for an hour that night.”’ 

Mr. Burton understood and nodded. 
get out of things that way,”’ he agreed. 
stay and fight, even after he knows he’s 
licked. That’s how it’s been with me— 
I came into the woods twenty years ago, 
and I’ve been looking for a big find ever 
since. Only, I wasn’t trying to make 
a fortune for some one who was waiting 
for me—she hadn’t waited. Not that 
I’m blaming her, either; she did the 
best she could, but she had a mother 
that was ambitious.’’ 

The old man paused tc stare into the 
same patch of sombre foliage that had 
held his companion’s eyes a few min- 
utes before; the shadow of the forest 
was in his glance, but ina moment he 
shook his head impatiently and con- 
tinued his story. 

‘You see,’’ he confided, ‘‘thar wasn’t 
no hurry in my case, and still I was 


‘“*“A man can’t 
‘*He’s got to 


bound to get there, some way, some 
time. I wanted to find something big 
—something that would make the 


folks who'd laughed at me change their 
minds. And the woods served me 
they’re serving you: they took the skin 
off'n my hands and face, poisoned me 
with things that wasn’t good for man 
nor beast, kept me footsore and heart- 
weary. Then I found pay dirt and 
worked at it for six months, washing 
out ten or fifteen dollars’ worth of dust 
every day, and thinking I was doing 
pretty well; one day an old timer came 
along, took a look at my pile of sand, 
and walked up the creek it was on. 
Afterwards he come down again and 
started off for town, and ina few days I 
heard that he’d located the vein my 
lust come from—you see, he was wise 
ind I wasn’t. Well, a couple of years 
ifter I'd washed out all the gravel in 
that place, I found another patch; and 
that time I had sense enough to look for 
the mother vein it come from. ’T'wasn’t 
much of a streak, though, and I was glad 
hundred dollars it; the 


as 


to get five for 


one 











I'd missed brought fifty thousand. 
I didn’t find anything more that year— 
seemed like the woods was playing with 
me, leading me on, and just letting me 
ret enough so’s I wouldn’t quit; always, 
ter I'd made a haul, I’d have to walk 
it out and spend every ounce of dust for 
provisions, getting nothing for myself 
but stone-bruises and the stings and 
ites of bugs and varmints. It’s been 
hat way from then till now—I’ve found 
one thin hat amounts to something, 
ind that ll 
He paused and drew from his pocket a 
“ather walle worn and greasy; from 
he took a letter, which he handed 
he boy across the fire. 
Read it,’’ he said. 
To whom may concern,’ read the 
young man. ‘The bearer of this letter is 
good n ind as honest as ever came over the pike 
FL¢ traight and clean, and if he wants anything give 
»him and charge it up to me. Whatever he says goes 
me and my firm Signed AL. GRIMES.’ 
Ever hear of him?’’ the old man asked. 
Ye he t lumberman over on the Sound.”’ 
Mr. B rided He'll take the big find off’n 
‘ for cash, when I find it,’’ he said, with simple 
I ibility to do, ultimately, what he had set 
{ 
\ i¢ ( peaking, the evening sun_ broke 
ough a mass of clouds that had settled, as thick and 
th untains themselves, over the hills to 
We ine golden ha clove the air above the 
the prospectors, and struck a rocky pinnacle, 
listar The old man’s eyes followed the 
Ne nstant he was standing up; from 
Nis ] } lvil gy ag nst the foot of a tree he caught his 
pick and with this in his hands approached the spike 
ce] 1] ODE is | ippro ched it, then straight 
| ) t L lusky color coming and going 
| ice, and with a tremor in his hands that age 
Li id never succeeded in putting there. 
( fron | of his pick crushed a shell of 
re t 1e\ i rallow por ket—at sight 
M surton calle laveringly to his con 
‘ yme quick, 1 
t ere, will you 
x da the ( 
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‘“There’s some pulverized rock in it, 
here’s some yellow bits—fibres of metal- 
they?”’ 

‘*Gold!’’ cried the old man. ‘‘Free gold—the vein- 
stone has rotted near the air; here’s where the vein 
really begins—broad your two hands and run- 
ning up to where the dirt covers it! It’s the big 
find !”’ 

The old man was almost fainting; his companion 
caught him in his arms and carried him to the camp- 
fire, but it was not till he had given him a cup of hot, 
strong coffee that he got so much as a word out of the 
old prospector. Then the old man began to talk, 
rambling along, drunk with joy, outlining his plans in 
terms that changed each instant; he was talking two 
hours later, when the boy pulled his blankets around 
him and fell asleep. 

Afterward he continued to talk to himself and to the 
camp-fire. Al. Grimes would take his prospect—Al. 
would give him a hundred thousand for it, and if he 
wouldn’t, another would; that much he had learned by 


said he, ‘‘and 
what are 


as 
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“Do you know who's going to stake that claim he demanded 


his long apprenticeship to the woods and the moun- 
tains—his word was authority on the value of mines 
and minerals. After he had sold the mine he would go 
back to his old home and show them how to spend 
money 

“Tt’ll last a month and pay my car-fare back here 
he said. 

A few minutes later he had decided to put the money 
into the bank, and to live in comfort the rest of his 
life 

They’ ve forgot me,’’ he mumbled, ‘‘and I’ve all but 
forgot them—all but one of them 

Again he took from his pocket the wallet which 
contained Mr. Grimes’s letter, but this time he drew 
from it a little leather-covered cass the case, ope ned 
disclosed to the rays of the camp-fire the face of a girl 

a girl with a sweet smile, and with eyes that held 
promise of a tender heart The old man sighed as he 
snapped the cover and put the picture back into hi 
pocket-book ; then he stirred the fire, and looked acros: 
it to the sleeping boy. 

He didn’t know how well I could understand,” he 
muttered Understand—Lord, I’ve been through it 
ill—and come out alive 

The young man across the camp-fire was sleeping 
restlessl) } his head from side to side, at time 
and muttet ng to himself once he started ) t 
dropped back again with a groai The old in 
watche him th ligt it i limo ( 1 


the dark of the night had voices and hands, and could 
talk to me about things I wanted to forget, and could 
gripe me and make my heart beat faster, and my breath 
come harder. That's all over now—I don’t know but 
I’d miss the hard ground and the frost of fall and 
spring; and the song of the river, and of the wind 
through the cedars—”’ 

He stared out into the night, catching here and there 
the glowing trunk of a fir or pine, where the light 
struck it; except for these touches, the shadow was as 
deep as that of the time before light was. Silently, but 
for the occasional click of falling coals or ashes, the 
hours of darkness passed; and as they passed, the ex- 
pression of the old man’s face changed from triumph 
and resolution to doubt and surprise. Then, as the 
weird dawn filtered through the matted tree tops and 
lighted the face of the boy, sleeping quietly now, with 
a sort of unearthly pallor—so that he almost seemed to 
be dead—the old man got up and piled wood on the fire. 
Afterward he went about the work of getting breakfast, 
and when that was finished, he called the boy. 

‘It’s time to be eating, son,’’ he re- 
marked cheerily. ‘There's potatoes and 
camp bread and fried pork at your place, 
there by your stuff. Go ahead and eat, 
and I’ll be back in a moment.”’ 

He shuffled off through the trees, only 
to reappear with the young man's pack 
horse. 

‘‘What’s up?’ demanded the youth, 
pausing in the work of lacing his high 
shoes. 

‘I’m just getting your stuff ready,’’ 
evaded the prospector. : 

‘‘But what for? Aren’t you going te 
let me stay with you till you get your 
claim staked and registered? I don’t 
want to be in the way, but I'd like to 
stay with you that long.” 

The old man had thrown 
blanket across the horse; on this he 
dropped the pack saddle, then lifted 
the frame and readjusted the pad with 
scrupulous care. Suddenly he turned 
and looked at the boy. ‘‘Do you know 


a square 


who’s going to stake that claim?’ he 
demanded bruskly. ‘‘No? Well, I'll 
tell you: You are. Sit down—don’t 


come near me or I’ll hit you with this 
cinch.” 

The boy had sprung to his feet and 
was walking shakily toward Mr. Burton. 
He paused when the old man spoke. ‘‘I 
can’t take it,’’ he said, throwing out his 
hand with a gesture of entreaty, seem- 
ing to appeal from his companion’s 
generosity to his sense of justice. ‘‘I 
know what it’d mean,’’ he continued 
rapidly, ‘“‘but you’ve been looking for 
it for twenty years—you’ve earned it 
and I haven’t.’’ ‘To his young imagina- 
tion, the old man’s offer took on the 


character of a supreme sacrifice. But 

he found it impossible to make more 

than this ineffective protest. 
Obstinately the old prospector con- 


tinued his work of packing and roping 
the horse. ‘Sit down and eat your 
breakfast,’’ he commanded. ‘’S I told 
you, this claim belongs to you—I an’t 
got any for it I've thought all 
these years I was looking for money 
and wealth—but I wasn’t I might 
have got some good out of them when 
I was young, but now the knocks of 
the river, and the cut of the wind—and 
always, ahead, the chance of finding an- 
other big one, like this, that’s what life 
means tome. I couldn’t live ina house, 
and Icouldn’t live where every day I’d 
got to walk around and look at folks that 
I didn’t care anything for—that fir tree 
means more to me than all the people in 
all the cities on the coast. It was worth 
while to find this vein, just to know that; 


use 





the knowledge is a find—bigger’n the 

mine. Now, whether it peters out o1 

makes the biggest producer in the world, 
it’s done all it can for me The mine’s for you—and 
for the girl I'm going to stay here while you go to 
town and get it recorded, and then I’m going up across 
the line into Columby—I'm a free man with nary mine 
nor man nor woman tied to me.’’ 

The look of seriousness in his eyes had waxed and 
waned as he talked, and now a sparkle of joy showed 
itself. 

Bo I don't envy you he laughed Think of 
ettling down to the job of managing a gold mine and 
i big house, and keeping suspicious father-in-law 
convinced that you’re bank account still fat! Oh! 
your work’s laid out for you 

lll write ou a letter to Al. Grimes he added 
practically He’ll give you a hundred thousand for 
the prospect he stands—vou’re not to take cent 
r int ll find he’ll pay you what yo sk He's 

tt my word for it that the risk is a gor ne 

An hou te y sh hands They might have 
Sel dftorat r f the old and the new, the ros 
pect | s ) clothe and drooping | he 
young n essed i haki that had t yet lost its 
hnes One \ d stooping, the other pinl 

a" 1 | ered Ahead f tl dD 
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Scene from Tarkington and Wil- 


son's **The Man From Home”’ 














ISS ETHEL SIMPSON and her brother 
Horace were from Kokomo, Indiana, but at 
the opening of ‘‘The Man from Home”’ (the 
new play by Mr. Booth Tarkington and 
Mr. Harry L. Wilson, now playing at the Studebaker 
Theatre, Chicago) they were doing their best to forget 
it. They were at Sorrento, Italy, and quite ashamed 
of their own country. They had hyphenated their 
father’s middle name to his last, and when some one 
addressed young Horace as ‘‘Mr. Simpson’’ instead of 
‘‘Mr. Granger-Simpson,”’ he affected not to understand. 
When asked if he were not an American he would 
answer rather peevishly: ‘‘I was dor in the States,’’ 
and explain that he had not been there for many years. 
When Daniel Voorhees Pike of Kokomo, accompanied 
by a plain-looking fellow—really a grand duke travel- 
ing incognito—appeared on the terrace of the Hotel 
Regina Margherita at Sorrento, acutely to the dis- 
tress of Lady Creech and the Earl of Hawcastle 
and the Granger-Simpsons, young Horace said: ‘‘They 
belong distinctly to the lower We'd cut 
them at home quite as we do here.’’ When I add 
that Horace is played by Mr. Hassard Short, it will 
be seen that he had got quite a way from Indiana. 

Ethel was engaged to the Hon. Almeric St. Aubyn, 
who, as presented on the stage of the Studebaker, is 
really nothing but the conventional ‘‘Hey-what?’’ 
silly-ass Englishman of musical comedy. Poor Ethel, 
however, was too hypnotized by romantic ideas of a 
noble family and of ancestors who had fought at 
Crecy and Agincourt to see him as he was. The 
Earl and the noble young lord wanted her to makea 
settlement of £150,000, and she and Horace were only 
too delighted. 

Before the marriage could take place, however, Miss 
Simpson's guardian must give his consent. That was 
what brought Daniel Vorhees Pike to Italy. Pike was 
the guardian. He had known her father and he could 
not believe that that father’s daughter needed to pay 
any mane$750,000 to get him to marry her. He sup- 
posed at first that the settlement business must be the 
Earl's idea, that, of course, the young man himself 
wouldn’t dream of sucha thing. It was impossible for 
him to comprehend, as Ethel pointed out, how these 
things were regarded by a man of the world. His 
ingenuous but keen remarks, the ghastly sordidness 
of the crew of sham ‘‘gentlefolk’’ into whose clutches 
the Simpsons have fallen, the touching fashion in 
which Ethel idealizes her approaching alliance with 
‘‘a noble house’’—just as other second-generation 
American heiresses, in all sincerity, doubtless, have 
done before her—provides excellent comedy 


classes. 








Kokomo vs. the Continent 


"THE man from Indiana is not, moreover, a merely im- 
personal advocate of the ideals of living approved 

in Kokomo. He is in love with Miss Granger-Simpson 
himself. For years he has had her picture on hi 
bureau and in his heart, and he has a Main 
Street—a fine old house with a big front yard ane 
Simpson Sl 


trees—and he dreams of seeing Ethel 


house on 








at the piano singing his favorite song, ‘‘Sweet Gens 
vieve.’’ He stands what would be called a ‘‘swell 
chance’’ of realizing this when, as the curtain goes 
down on the first act, the Hon. Almeric having 
hey-whatted himself away, he asks: ‘‘If they pay $750 


00 for ‘Aa’, I wonder what they pay for a real man 








But there is Ivanoff, the Russian refugee—a pre 
maturely gray, twelve-long-years-ago, rather melo 
ra latic i i tiresome person. The foolish 1} 
i -him. Pike is repairing an automobile, housed 
b ith the pergola ‘‘At last,’’ said a Chicago girl 
sitting near me, ‘‘they have found a use for a pergola.’’ | 
Ivanoff, fleeing the ) nierz, crawls over the top ot 
ergol the kind-hearted American throws 
lus er him and se ni to work nder t 
ichine as his chauff y po 
me bustle in Pike is s1 ( r 
g the nonchalant master! ) tl 
et rn Amurican should 
reign parts , 
he icked Lady Creecl h M ( 
e from her wil vy and te the | of H 
» thinks ne t Pike p I ] 
I ith M ellian de it wert 
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sense of 


first!” A man of spirit, with a humor. 
Prison it is, apparently, but there is Ivanoff. In 
the old days, when Ivanoff was collecting money for 
the revolutionists, he left a lot in the house one day. 
When he returned the money was gone and so was his 
wife. The villain who ran off with her was none other 
than the present Earl of Hawcastle, who being a very 
younger son, was then in trade, while who should the 
wife be but the present Comtesse de Champigny, with 
whom callow young Horace is enamored! Thus do 
things come round in this interesting world. That 
these various threads converge in one _ breathless 
climax at the end of the third act, goes without saying. 
And when the baffled nobility send for the police, who 
should enter, with the finished grace which Mr. Eben 
Plympton knows how to give such a part, but Pike’s 
old friend, the incognito traveler. ‘‘There will be no 
arrest!’’ says he politely. ‘‘And who are you?’’ de- 























Mr. William Hodge as *“*The Man From Home” 
surveying a young ge ntleman of title 
mands the infuriated Earl. I am’’—(no, not Hawk- 


shawe) ‘the Grand Duke Vasili Vasilivitch!”’ 


viously, nothing more need be said. 

Ethel Simpson is a good sport, however. She has 
given her promise and intends to keep it—at least in 
tends hard enough to prolong the suspense one more 
act. The Hon. Almeric proves too insufferable finally 
even for her incorrigible idealism, and the whole kit 
and boodle of ‘‘gentlefolk’’ are finally sent packing 
Then Miss Simpson goes into the house, and, having 
said farewell finally and forever to the man from 
home, she sits down at the piano and sings ‘‘Sweet 
Genevieve.’’ Mr. Pike is maki for the house with 
ill speed as the curtain goes 


Conventk you 


Ob- 





enough ind yet t 


ma . ul I 
The Man trom Home is not The qu 


radiates is freshness and humor 
shows what a man may do who is inspired by re 
ing and enthusiasm. Mr. Tarkington has real feeling 


and enthusiasm about American ideals of life, espe- 
cially those of the 





y 


Middle West The 


Ger 


optimism and 
tness behind ‘‘The tleman from Indiana’’ is 
behind ‘‘The Man from Home,’’ only Mr. Tarkir 
has somewhat heigh I trasting 


tened his effect by co! 
with the Continent The strong masculine 


earnes 





Kokomo 
hnes and sympatl y with which the 
girl’s sincere illusions are set forth, the human 
gy ll—this hides or vitalizes 
the somewhat shop-worn mach ry \s played the 

t to a humo is n | 


olog ue 
ind preju ces 





« 
the ‘‘volunteer f-er-zav.’’ He zs the man from home. 
The part of Ethel Simpson is played by Miss Olive 
Wyndham, late of the North Side, not to have gone-to 
school with whom is, at the present instant in Chicago, 
not really to have been educated. Miss Wyndham is 
much liked, but she should do something with her voice 
and enunciation, which suggest somehow that her vocal 
organs are situated directly behind her front teeth. 
However, if you were born in Kokomo, went to Europe, 
acquired an accent, and became engaged to the Hon. 
Almeric, possibly that is just the way you wou/d talk. 


Miss Crothers’s Dash at the Ibsen Pole 


HE first act of Miss Rachel Crothers’s ‘‘The Coming 

of Mrs. Patrick’’ was so admirable, its neat sym- 
bolism and excellent reality so much less hackneyed 
than anything heretofore shown this winter, that Iam 
compelled to immortalize it here, even though the 
play’s retirement should be more than temporary. 
The curtain rises on a darkened room—the melancholy 
front parlor of an old-fashioned New York house. 
Through the gloom the audience discerns black walnut 
furniture upholstered in shabby red plush, an ancient 
square piano—which must never be opened, because 
the invalid’s room is just overhead—two large chromo 
landscapes in heavy frames, a fireplace mantel, iron 
apparently, and painted and grained an atrocious 
brown to represent marble; upon it two statuettes of 
the pre-Rogers period. Outside the stage-wind whistles 
deliciously, occasional bits of sleet slap the window- 
pane. Obviously, little ‘‘joy of living’’ here. 

Enter Billy Lawton, the son, grumbling. No ser- 
vants to open the door, fire almost out, dinner not 
ready. He lights the gas, making the gloomy room 
more gloomy. Enter Mr. Lawton, a sort of dried cod- 
fish old gentleman, humorless and melancholy. He 
slumps down by the fire, now almost out, and slowly 
rubs his stiff old hands. Enter the younger daughter 
Nina, and her good-fellow friend Miss Pauline Shank, 
of Chicago, just in from the matinée—still nibbling 
chocolates, crazy about the hero, wishing they could 
go on the stage. Enter, from her invalid mother’s 
room above, Eleanor, the older daughter. The re- 
sponsibilities of this unbeautiful household are on her 
shoulders, and they have narrowed and hardened rather 
than sweetened her. The constant care of her mother 
has become a sort of task, which she hugs to herself in 
a sort of egoism of self-renunciation, oppressed by it, 
yet jealous of surrendering it. ‘‘If,’’ so the Chicago 
‘“‘some man would kiss Eleanor good 
and hard once, I think she’d be all right the rest 
of her life.’’ Unfortunately, however, this inspi- 
ration does not come to Miss Shank until almost the 
end of the play. 

Into this ghastly front-parlor, her entrance duly led 
up to by the admiring Dr. Bruce, enters at last the 
nurse, Mrs. Patrick, bubbling over with cheerfulness, 
tact, vitality, and wholesome womarfliness. In a few 
minutes she has the fire blazing, a cushion behind old 
Mr. Lawton’s shoulders, light glowing from the long 
unused reading-lamp. Billy decides to stay at home 
instead of going toashow. The old piano is opened, 
Miss Shank plays a waltz, and Nina dances merrily. 

Then Eleanor, who has withdrawn for a moment, re- 
enters—the original Lady Coldfront. She is jealous of 
Mrs. Patrick, jealous of the doctor’s admiration for 
her, irritated by the cheerfulness which has bloomed 
directly after her arrival. The playing stops. ‘The air 
chills again. Mrs. Patrick may now go upstairs to the 
invalid. Soup they go—these two morbid 
sense of duty, repression; love, freedom, cheerful self- 
the clashing motives of the play. Th 
Ibsenites are all of a twitter as the curtain goes down 

Worittur?d salutamus, however. 

With the next scene up pokes the head of ancient 
melodrama and the villyun. Then Billy is for elopit 
at midnight, and, every device failing—he MUST 1 


girl suggests, 


selfishness, 


expression 


go—Mrs. Patrick has to ‘ply’? him with wine. Su 
picious Eleanor and the Doctor enter at the dramati 
moment, and of course this woman of superlative com 
mon sense, instead of explaining things at once, must 
d ‘What! you—you de/z this? You—vrea//y— 
BELIEV E—that—NO! 1 will NOT explain!’ etc., et 
I rything comes out right in the end, the you 
folks pair off, the honest doctor gets Mrs. Patri 
ind the villyun gets his. Eleanor doesn’t seem to get 
inything, but Mrs. Patrick tells her that the thing t 
lo in this world is to give—give—give, and that seen 
tisfy her. Nota great play, but an agreeable one 
rst t of which little Madison Sq 
I soon to be no more—may well be proud. 
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A view of San Juan, Porto Rico, from the deck of one of the torpedo-boats in the harbor 


The First Stride Toward the Pacific 


The Torpedo-boat Flotiila Arrives at San Juan and Stops to Coal 

























































































the propelle r of the ** Hopkins,” 
t which was damaged on the run 


from Hampton Roads to San 


! A diver going down to examine | 
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Juan by fouling some floating | 
wreckade. Soldiers are watel: 


ing the proceedings with interest 
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flagship of the torpedo-boat flotilla which 


viled n Hampton 
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dee and Rio de Janei he Janu 


rill find the qreat fleet already at ancho Officers of the torpedo-boat flotilla ashore 


Coaling the torpedo-boats at San Juan. While the big 


hattleship fleet makes but five stops hefore reaching Sar 


. , ¢ Aotill 
Francisco, it will be necessary for the torped t illat 
put ant fopelr po / yn the ray around Thi Ni 4 for 
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The Campaign 


T is settled at last that 

for the first time in 

twelve years there is to 
be a real contest for a Re- 
publican Presidential nomi- 
nation. On December 11 
President Roosevelt 
a formal announcement, 
quoting his promise of three 
years ago not to accept an- 
other nomination, and add- 
ing: “‘I have not changed 


issued 


and shall not change the 
decision thus announced.’’ 
This was universally ac- 


cepted as dispelling the 
cloud of a possible Roosevelt 
candidacy, and the booms of 
the other candidates at once 
took on fresh vigor. 

The President’s renuncia- 
tion has given the anti-third 
term tradition a new lease of 
life. The chapter of accidents 
orincidents that has enabled 
that tradition to 
present vitality is one of the 
curious things in our 


gain its 


most 
political history. It happened 
that Washington did not want 





a third* term and_ insisted 
upon retiring at the end of 
his second. The spirit of 
Washington-worship was so 


strong in the early part of 
the nineteenth century that 
elector 
Monroe 
he would not allow any man 
hut the Father of his Coun- 
honor of a 
Natu- 


of letting any- 


in 1820 one refused 


to vote for because 


cry to have the 
unanimous election. 
rally the idea 
body else serve longer than 














Off for the Pacific 


HE mighty fleet of bat- 
tleships that embodies 
the bulk of the naval 

power of the United States 
is well on its way to the Pa- 
cific. It sailed on schedule 
time, reviewed by the Presi- 
dent from the deck of the 
Mayflower, on the morning 
of December 16. No armada 
comparing with this one in 
strength has ever under- 
taken, to say nothing of 
accomplishing, a voyage 
comparing with that now in 
progress. This single fleet 
exceeds in power the entire 
navy of any country in the 
world except Great Britain, 
Germany, and France. 

Yet this tremendous force, 
which will become still more 
when it reaches 
California, is under the com- 
mand of a rear-admiral. 
When it touches at Rio de 
Janeiro it will be at the head- 
quarters of a navy with an 


immense 


admiral and two vice-admi- 
rals. Its next stopping place, 


Sandy Point, belongs to 
Chile, whose little fleet of 
one battleship, ten cruisers, 


and nineteen torpedo crait 
requires the services of one 
vice-admiral. Should Rear 
Admiral Evans pay a friendly 
visit to Japan he would be 
welcomed by seven admirals 
and twenty-three vice-admi- 
rals. He would be in danger 
of nervous prostration be- 
fore he had finished the 
ordeal of paying first calls. 

















Washington was not to be 
tolerated. Jackson to 
Lincoln no President ap 
peared who could even win a 


From 


second election, not to speak 
of a third. 


served out his second term 
and carried his r 


Had Lincoln 
construction policy to a successful 
onclusion the third-term question might have been 


Any 


term was destroyed 


revived, but he was assassinated. chance 


Grant might have had for a third 


by the fact that his second term was a failure. 
Hayes did not even get a second nomination; Gar- 
field and McKinley were killed; Arthur inherited 
the Presidency but could not secure a nomination 


mn his own account: Cleveland lost control of his 





irtv in his second term, and Harrison was defeated 
t the end « iis first Roosevelt might have upset 
é nti-t term tradition, but he has refused, 
l b inother generation, with the 
rl } Ider and more deeply 
rooted, be I yother President is in a position 
challer 
W hil } t val repugnance to third term 
idental i t rig il nd has been maintain 
t i! \ in rrat nal 
rejt vhat evil magic 1 
is in the nu rea n the 


CHRISTMAS EVE 

By I W. KEMBLE 
more dangerous than a second. The upholders of 
the tradition answer that it is not particularly im- 
portant that the line drawn at three 
terms, but that it is important that it should be 


drawn 


should be 


somewhere. That happens to have been 


the limit set from the very foundation of our Gov- 


ernment. We have had twenty-five Presidents, 


and not one of them has ever served for more than 


two terms. If the custom that has been preserved 


inviolate for more than a century should now be 


broken it might and probably would be impossible 
ever to establish another. 


In the absence of such a custom, this argument 


runs, the line of least resistance goes in the direction 


of indefinite reelections. It would be almost im 


possible to dislodge 


I 
had been accustomed to regarding 


White Possible 


under the shadow of his g 


President, once the people 
as a fixture 
wilt 
reatness, and his reelec- 


him 


n the House. rivals would 


tion for term alter term would become as much a 


rmality as that of 
The Republican ¢ 


1 
n June 16, and the | 


Diaz in Mexi 
ynvention will meet in Chicago 


mocratic at Denver on July 7 


/ 


The battleship fleet, as it 
left Hampton 
sisted of four divisions, 
three 
Rear-Admiral Evans. 


Roads, con- 
with 
under 
When 


it joins the Pacific fleet four more rear-admirals, now 


rear-admirals 


commanding divisions or squadrons, will become 
subordinate to its commander. It would seem logical 
and conducive to discipline to give this commander- 
in-chief a rank a little higher than that of his assist 
ants. Should the fleet come home by way of the 
Suez Canal every Power at whose ports it would 
touch could have it received by an officer outrank 
ing its commander. Even Turkey has two admirals 
and nine vice-admirals. [The United States is the 
only naval Power of any importance that has no 
vice-admirals in its service. f 
the Atlantic 


excessive 


A provision ot one 


and one for the Pacific would har 


seem for the second navy in the world. 
Our nitional vice of procrastination alternati 


with impetuous action has been responsible fo1 


eral embarrassing incidents in connection with 
cruise. The latest was the sudden discovery just 
before the ships sailed, that it was not desirable 
take Japanese stewards along, and the incontinent 
transfer of about a hundred of these attendant 

1 receiving ship. There was nothing wrong in t 
refusal t Japanese st ard ! reign st 
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«All the world hates 
a stingy But 


a good many users of 


man.” 


“stingy” business sta- 
tionery are innocent 
offenders. 


If they knew 


standard paper for busine 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


nok for this Water Mark” 


stationery 


and if they stopped to 
consider that the paper 
carrying their messages 


and 


signature carries 


also. their personality 
and character, there 
would be a much 


smaller demand for 


chea p paper. 


Maximum 
the standard 


Look for 
important letters 


Otp Hampsuire Bonp is 
paper for business correspondence. 
the water mark in the most 
you receive. Meanwhile, 
specimen book showing letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and fourteen colors. 


intercourse. 
The 


excellence, 


let us send you a 


P , is : . 
H am pshire Paper PF sgh 


richness. 


Com pany 


Write for 
South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 
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comfort 
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Peerless Limousine, 
is exclusive. 


you that every feature has 





1908 Limousine 


and 


The best materials and most up-to-date 
car elegant in appearance and yet maintaining a quiet 


An investigation of the perfect Peerless Limousine will convince 
been thoughtfully and carefully worked out. 


A. LL. 


protection, 
contour and finish, places the Peerless Limousine in a class distinct 
from and above all other forms of conveyance for 


planned and built on a high plane of 


which fully de 
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Particular people, whose 


pride of name and pride 
in product goes into their 
stationery, have preferred 
COUPON BOND-— 
of price—for over fifteen 


irrespective 





years. 
Not the cheapening hurry of to- 
dav, but the old, slow, careful methods 


that make for fineness an 
are still 
BOND. 


ture, its 


d permanence, 
COUPON 
iful color and tex- 


used in making 
Its beaut 


remarkable toughness and 


erasing qualities, make not only a 
distinctive paper, but the de luxe and 
incomparable paper for all business 


Write vour 
reading—write 


correspondence. letters so 


they will compel a 


together with beauty of them on 


COUPON BOND 


Order 500 sheets and envelopes from your stationer 


social and business 


or printer and enjoy compl te letter satisfaction. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest manufacturers of fine Cover, Book and 
Writing Papers in America. 29 Mills. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


appointments are used, 


We are glad to send to firms who desire 
to better their letters—and who will 


; , a write us on their letterhead—samples 
rthes and illustrates the Peer s Model a] of |< ® BONE, in assorted 


weights and colors, There’s a weight 


and color and finish for your particular 


~M requirements. 




















‘Time 
When the guests can eat no more of 
things substantial; when the frozen 
desserts, the ices, creams, and fruits 
for 


are served—then is the time 


those exquisite dessert confections 


NABISCO 


| SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins, 


also in twenty-five cent tins. 
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The man who owns a mechanical cleaning wagon MAKES MONEY. 


We are ready to prove that there is 
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PARIS 


Brand 


SUGAR CORN 


“The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” That is the 
way our Paris Brand will 
prove itself the most deli- 
cious sweet corn you ever ate. 
Don’t take anybody’s word 
for it—prove it yourself, and 
you will never again be sat- 
isfied with an inferior brand. 


Wright's Health Underwear 
differs from common underwear in 
that it protects the wearer from ° 


catching colds. It is made, as no 
other underwear is, on the wonderful 
Wright's loop-fleece principle. Upon 
the foundation fabric is woven a 
myriad of tiny loops of wool forming 
a fleecy lining tothe garment. This 
open woven fleece gives the skin the 
requisite ventilation, allows the pores 
to breathe, carries off perspiration 
and allows it to evaporate outside, 
leaving the skin dry and healthy. 
Ordinary catch-cold underwear is 
tightly woven, non-absorbent, holds 


many good things for the 
the perspiration on the skin—chills the 
body—gives cold. Withits many ad- 


table—you will like them. 
Write today for our inter- vantages W rights Health U nderwear 
i & 2 costs no more than common under- 

esting booklet “Five | a wear. As, your dealer, for, it and 
dy to Serve.’ le write’ for free book, “The Loop of 
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ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given just 


needs, except water. 


. that “finishing touch” if 
Just how it seasoned with 
cleanses, softens || Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


and freshens the 


delicate skin-fabric, It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salede. It gives 
relish to an otherwise in- 


sipid dish. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 
rience. Use a cake. 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. J 
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Entertaining 


Our Capita it r ipa the Public 
STOCK FURNISHED - i Mae bit 
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ms secured. Music free fo nan nd addresse tfite and ext rue ta gls , 
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GIBSON MANDOLIN-GUITAR CO. i G Our En tert ainment 
101 East Exchange Place, Kalamazoo, Mich. Bu ‘ppl y Cat talo eae inte on Free. 
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ards of any other nationality, on a voyage like this. American warships 
ought to be manned exclusively by Americans. But the reform should have 
been carried out long ago. The foreigners should not have been employed 
in the first place. Even if white Americans had been lacking there were 
always plenty of black Americans, admirably fitted for such duties. But with 
characteristic heedlessness we first hired Japanese, kept them up to the very 
eve of the departure of the fleet, and then unceremoniously bundled them 
ashore in such a fashion as to give an air of dark significance to an act of 
the most ordinary prudence. 

The departure of the fleet stirred up so many foreboding comments in 
Europe as to make Americans who had looked rather coldly upon the cruise 
think that it might not be such a bad thing after all. One London paper 
remarked: ‘‘We fear that the Americans have made a profound mistake if 
they presume too much on Japanese patience.’’ If our battleships are such 
an unfamiliar sight in ‘‘our home waters in the Pacific’’ that their presence 
there can be construed as an affront to any nation, it is time to make the 
spectacle a little more familiar. Under the policy of friendly relations with 
all Powers and entangling alliances with none which has served us so well 
for more than a century it has always been our happy privilege to move our 
forces about among our home stations as convenience dictated without 
thought of offense to others. If there are any suspicions in any quarters of 
our present intentions they will best be dispelled by actual experience with 
this peaceful cruise. 


The Composers’ Grievance 


They want pay from the makers of ‘‘canned music”’ 


HE attempt to secure a longer term of copyright protection for the 

authors of books—a thing which would have excited litile opposition 
if it had stood alone—was complicated in the last Congress by a bitter fight 
between the musical composers and the manufacturers of what Mr. Sousa 
calls ‘canned music.’’ The same controversy has cropped up in the present 
Congress. A case is pending in court to decide whether the makers of 
perforated rolls for mechanical players and of records for phonographs have 
a right to use musical compositions without the consent of the composers. 
Meanwhile Representative Currier has introduced a bill which expressly 
excludes such things from the copyright requirements. Under this measure 
there would be only one thing in connection with a mechanical piano player 
which could be legally stolen, and that would be the music, without which 
the whole apparatus would be worthless. The wood, the brass, the leather, 
the rubber, the paper—all would be property, and everybody who had any- 
thing to do with preparing any cf them for the market would have a right to 
compensation for his labor, but the man whose genius breathed life into 
those dead things would have no financial interest in the finished product. 
As mechanical devices are more and more supplanting the old methods of 
reproducing music this is a serious matter for the composers. If the per- 
forated-roll and phonograph-record makers become the only consumers of 
music and they refuse to pay for it, the art of composition apparently will 
have to be practised exclusively in the poorhouse—unless a ‘‘starvation 
strike,’’ cutting off the indispensable supplies of raw material, compels the 
manufacturers to hire composers by the day. 


Boston Retires ‘‘Honey Fitz’’ 
A Republican Mayor elected in a three-cornered fight 


N the election of December ro the voters of Boston overthrew the strongly 

intrenched Fitzgerald machine, electing George A. Hibbard, Republican 
by the narrow plurality of 2,166. This result in a city still strongly Demo- 
cratic was made possible by the diversion of thousands of Democratic votes 
to the Independence League, whose candidate, John A. Coulthurst, polled 
15,822 votes against 35,998 for Fitzgerald, and 38,164 for Hibbard. The 
Democratic vote had fallen off by 8,172 in two years, and the Republican 
vote by 844. The Democrats maintained their control of the Board of 
Aldermen and the Council. 

An investigation had shown that the power and patronage of the Fitz- 
gerald administration had been used unscrupulously for the personal advan- 
tage of the Mayor’s friends. Although no such reckless corruption had been 
charged as that which sent Schmitz and Ruef to jail in San Francisco—or, 
indeed, would have been possible with the chief sources of illicit revenue 
controlled by a Republican Legislature—the money of the taxpayers had 
been squandered without any fair returns. Instead of replying frankly to 
these accusations, the Mayor and his organs resorted to the childish device 
of shouting that Mr. Fitzgerald was being persecuted because he was of Irish 
descent. They called upon Irishmen and Catholics to resent the alleged 
insults to their race and religion at the polls. Of course, such appeals met 
with the same reception from self-respecting Irishmen that similar appeals to 
rally around Schmitz in the name of labor met from self-respecting working 
men in San Francisco. 

After the catastrophe Mr. Fitzgerald advanced the engaging explanation: 
“The attitude of the public has become exceedingly exacting in its demands 
upon officials, and destructive criticism has been more popular than con- 
structive work.’’ 


Financing Campaigns 
The simple life for party committees next summer 


another Presidential election makes the suppression of 


HE eH h of 
the scandals connected with campaign contributions a matter of urgenc y. 
absence of any 


it is pretty certain that next year’s campaign funds 


Considerable progress has already been made. Even in the 


new laws on the subject, 


ld have been the 


would smallest within recent experience. Republican col- 
lectors uld not. find bank vaults flying open at their approach next summer 
with such eager hospitality as in 1896 and 1goo, even if those vaults 
were full of money, which many of them are not. The nomination of 


any adherent of President Roosevelt’s policies would be likely to product 
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KEISER 
CRAVATS 


Fabrics Specially Woven. 


Appropriate Cravats 

for Winter are nar- 

row folded squares 

in rich qualities, 

self-effects, in va- 

rious tones of reds, 
browns and purples. 








black, wh te, plain colors 
and figures— also 

















white or black 
for evening 
dress. 





Grand Prize 
St. Louis World’s 
Fair for quality, 
workmanship and style. 


An illustrated book “The Cravat,”” 
on the ethics of Correct Dress, sent 
anywhere on receipt of 6c in stamps, 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
LOOK FOR THE LABEL 








PAINTIN 
VANS, . INSIDE— 


OUTSIDE 


It matters 

not wat is to 

be painted, var- 

nished, stained, enam- 

eled—perfect work demands 
perfect paint—the 


ACME QUALITY 


kind —that makes wear, beauty and 
economy a certainty anywhere. Al- 
ways insist that the “‘Acme Quality”’ 
mark is on the label. 


F Book of practical explana- 
ree tion on ‘“‘The Selec- 
tion and Use of Paints and Finishes,’’ for 
every surface and every purpose, will be 
sent you on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 
Dept. p, Detroit, Mick. 
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that’s hard to heat. 


The easy and cheap way to heat this cold room is with the Perfection Oil 


Heater. 


Z 


The Weather Side 
of the House 


There’s always a room on the weather side 


It makes no difference how many times the wind changes—you 


can carry the heater from room to room as often as you like. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


simply can’t smoke or 


back is turned like the old-fashioned 
hours with one filling. 
Every heater guaranteed. 





The Rayo Lamp on modenhona use 


with the latest improved central draft burner 


smell—it can’t be turned t 
high or too low—the wick can’t climb up when your 


kind. Burns nit 


Finished in nickel or Japan. 


and best lamp for all 
It is equipped 


gives a bright lig 


at small cost. Absolutely safe. All parts easily cleaned. Made 


brass throughout and nickel plated 


dealer, write to our nearest agency. 


Every lamp 
you cannot get the Rayo Lamp and Perfection Heater from your 


warrante d. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


() (Incorporated) 
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RAPID 


Add 1-3 and 1-5. 
Multiply 7 1-3 by 7 1-3. 


7 


Cultivate speed; develop accuracy, 
asily and at your leisure; one of the 


What Are the Answers ? 


Quick Now! Our Students Do these Problems in Seconds 


How much is the interest on $361.82 for 48 days at 6% 
How many cords of wood in a pile 60 feet long, 8 


Multiply 64 by 31 by cross-multiplication. 
Add 1-9 and 1-10. 


Reduce to dollars and cents, £8, 4s, 3d. 


Rapid Calculation Insures Rapid Promotion! 


CALCU: iter 
LATION 


important parts of your business training the mast 
figures. If you want to do things quicker, easier, better 
ind get better paid, our great book, “‘Rapid Calculation,” 
will set you thinking. It’s free for the asking. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
380 N. Com’! Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


We will teach you by 


» most 
ery of 





BOOK 
MAILED 
FREE 














The Advance 
Favorite 







Model G 








Four Cylinders—25 Horse-power 


Every day of service adds emphasis 
to the fact that the chief difference 
between Cadillac Model G:and cars 
of the most expensive types is in 
price, not performance. Time after 
time it has proven its superiority 
over competitors of double its cost 
and thrice its rated power. Leta 
demonstrator convince you of this by 
actual tests; then observe the long, 
rangy lines of the car, its simplicity 
and strength, its racy, ‘‘thorough- 
bred”’ appearance, and you will ap- 
preciate why Model G is the advance 
favorite for 1908. 

Speedy, silent, responsive, always 
dependable. Twenty-five horse-pow- 
er (A. L.A. M. rating); sliding gear 
transmission; shaft drive; 100-inch 
wheel base. Described in catalog G24. 

Cadillac Model H, a luxurious four- 
cylinder touring car, also commends 
itself to your attention. Thirty horse- 
power; 50 miles an hour; $2,500. 
Described in catalog H24. 


The Truth About the Automobile 
and What it Costs to Maintain One 
is the title of a 64-page booklet of 
actual facts and figures compiled 
from sworn statements of a large 
number of users of the sturdy single- 
cylinder Cadillacs. Get a free copy 
of this valuable brochure, asking for 
Booklet No. 24. It contains many 
surprises for those who have been 
misled into believing that every 
automobile is an expensive luxury. 

These smaller Cadillacs— Model S 
Runabout, $850, and Model T Tour- 
ing Car, $1000, both greatly im- 
proved, are described in catalog T24. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. | 


q Member A. L. A.M. 











We recommend to our customers and investors our gilt-edge 


6” First Mortgages and Bonds $399,;° 


Select List. A. C. TISDELLE & CO., Bankers 
Established 1894 94 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The History of the Fisherman 
and the Genie 
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These prints can be 
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Print Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 421 W. 13th St. New York City 


lustrations in 


to be obtained are as follows: 


t of $2.00 each. If 


VOUT ala 
ldress on receipt of price. Mone} 


Collier’s 
first time offered to the public as_ prints suitable for framing. 


during 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS PRINTS 
By Maxfield Parrish 


These pictures, twelve in number, w hich have appeared as il- 
1907, are 


These prints are beautifully reproduced in full colors, size 9x 11 
inches, on fine art paper, on a 16x20 inch mount. 
1, The History of the Fisherman 
and the Genie; 2, Prince Codadad ; 3, The Story of the King’s Son; 
4, Cassim in the Cave of the Forty Thieves; 5, The Search for the Singing Tree; 6, Sindbad 
Plots Against the Giant; 7, The City of Brass; 8, The King of the Black Isles ; 9,Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp; 10, Queen Gulnare ; 11, The Valley of Diamonds; 12, The Brazen Boatman. 


The subye cts 


now for the 





Go to the best art, pic- 
ture, book, stationery, or 
department store in your 
town and ask for these 
subjects. They have 
them, or they can get 
them. Insist upon seeing 


them. 
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A Box of Assorted 
EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Not to know about the various delight- 
ful kinds of Educator Crackers is to 
miss many treats. Educator Crackers 
are crisp, dainty crackers made from 
treshly stone-milled cereals containing all 
the nourishment that Nature put into the 
grain, and baked in ovens so equipped as 
to give them a unique crispness and 
digestibility. 

t us send youa sampie box contain- 
ing our most popular varieties. A postal 
card request will bring it to you, and 
our booklet, free. Please send the 
name, of your grocer. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
216 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Educator Crackers are 
sold by most good 
Téaiers 


Get Lower Freight 
——Rates 


Investigate the advantages of Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia as a manufacturing center. Unusually low 
freight rates to every part of the country are 
assured by nine trunk lines of railway and a score 
of lines of water transportation that radiate from 
Portsmouth in every direction. 

Cheap fuel and all kinds of raw material in 
abundance. reliable labor, healthful climate, pure 
water, good schools, beautiful homes and low 
living ex penses. 

Splendid factory sites and business opportunities 
can now be secured at nominal cost. Interesting 
information furnished on request. Address 


1. T. VAN PATTEN, Secretary, PortsmoutH, Vircimia. 












































64 PAGE BOOK FREE 


ontains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells al 
What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
918 F S8t., Washington, D.C. 





Why not be a Sign Man? 


$10.00 a day easily made selling our sign letters for office 
windows, store fronts and glass signs. If youareambitious 
and desirous of making big money, write to us today and 
we will start you in a profitable business of your own. No 
experience is necessary. You will succeed right from the 
start. Write today for a free sample and full particulars. 


Metallic Sign Letter Co., 58 N. Clark St., Chicago 





Big Money in rene 
Our big Poultry book tells how to make it 


How to breed, feed and market for best results. 






100 illustrations, Describes largest pure bre! 
poultry farm in the world. Tells how to start 
smali and grow big. All alx a 


leading 
ywest prices on fowls, eggs, it 
ers. Mailed for 4c in postage 


24, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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NEW 
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FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES 
Box 42, FRESNO, CAL. GEO. C. ROEDING, Mer. 
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locks, clocks, 
typewriters; generous free 
Broadway, New York, 
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The BANTA Hatches 


lots of early chicks cheaply. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or no pay. Catalogue 
and Poultry Bulletin No. 10 Free. 


Banta-Bender Mfg. Co., Dept. 62. Ligonier, Ind. 


Jew Bald Wig, SOc. So tas 
, ; , } t ’ ‘ntire 
itfit, $ > nd 4c in stamps for A urge 
alas. anh “aes 8 ts 


B. ‘TRADEMORE & CO. ’ TOLEDO, oO 


CANDY tare we mite at bei 


Complete outf = Booklet free. Aeout want 


THE HOME CANDY MAKERS, Dept. 4, Canton Ohio 


ATENTS “CUBED. OR, FEE 


RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability Illustrated Guide 
Book. and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Patent Attorney, weetagen, D.C 
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Advice and books free. Highest references Be rvices 
PATENTS that PROTECT— 
Paar B. LACEY. Washington. D.C. Estat 1869 | 
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such a famine in Republican finances as the Democrats have experienced 
for the past dozen years. 

Even if capitalists were inclined to be as willing as ever they would now 
find some legal difficulties in their way. Few of them were ever very fond 
of contributing lavishly from their own pockets, and the corporation treas- 
uries upon which they used to draw for political purposes are now closed by 
law. But some abuses are still possible, and they can never be effectually 
checked without publicity. Senator Culberson of Texas has introduced 
bill to meet this need by requiring every recipient of contributions toward 
Presidential campaigns to file a sworn statement showing the source of every 
gift The President admitted in his message that such a require- 
ment would be desirable, but expressed some apprehension lest it might be 
‘obeyed only by the honest and disobeyed by the unscrupulous, so as to act 
only as a penalty upon honest men.’’ Republican committees being as a 
rule of almost quixotic honesty and Democratic committees less fastidious, 
it is obvious that such a state of things would put the party of great moral 
ideas at a serious disadvantage. Moreover, ‘‘no such law would hamper an 
unscrupulous man of unlimited means from buying his own way into office.’’ 
To solve these difficulties, the President suggested what he admitted to be 
the ‘‘very radical measure’’ of paying the campaign expenses of the great 
national parties out of the public treasury, under a Congressional appropria- 
tion. Apparently the Socialists and Prohibitionists would still have to 
depend upon the capitalists who finance their campaigns at present. 

Nobody seems to have suggested the still more radical proposition of 
letting all the parties get along without any campaign funds at all. Formerly 
it was necessary for the party committees to have money to print and dis- 


received. 


tribute ballots, but that necessity has been superseded by the Australian 
ballot system. Torchlight processions and fireworks used to be greedy 
devourers of currency, but such things are going out of fashion. Campaign 


‘literature,’’ in the form of circulars and pamphlets, usually goes back to 
the paper mill by the most direct route. The arguments that are really read 
and that actually influence the voters are furnished by the newspapers for 
nothing. A costless campaign would be a novelty, but it might conceivably 
elect a President just as effectively as one costing ten million dollars. 


Why Forestry Asks More 
The 


HE estimates of appropriations for the next fiscal year contain one item 
which needs to be thoroughly understood. Congress is asked to appro- 
priate $3,051,900 for the expenses of the forest service, as against $1,756,800 
appropriated for the current year. On this looks as if the cost of 
National Forests had nearly doubled in the course of a year, 


forests are no longer allowed to pay their own way 


its face 
caring for the 


and no doubt the enemies of the service will make much of this alleged 
increase. No doubt, too, they forced the change in the method of forestry 


bookkeeping for the express purpose of giving ground for such criticisms. 
For the matter is almost entirely an affair of bookkeeping. 
revenues derived by the Forest Service from timber sales, grazing privileges, 
and other sources were available for the care of the forests, and only the 
balance of the expenses over receipts had to be appropriated by Congress. 
Now this money is deposited in the Treasury, and the whole cost of the 
service must be covered by appropriation bills. As a business institution 
the Forest Service has earned over a million dollars this year, and the real 
increase in its estimated cost is only $277,900 instead of over a million and 
a quarter. In a few years give it half a chance, it 
will be self-supporting, and after that in a steadily 
> Government. 
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it will turn 


more, if 
increasing 
annual profit to the 


German Democracy 
Even William's Chancellor has to respect a majority 


Russian Duma that the 
even greater immediate 
importance, German Government of 
the principle of Germany hitherto lived 
under a presidential rather than a parliamentary government. The Empire 
like the United States. The Emperor is 
person the powers granted to him by 
the United States does. His 
him alone, just as the mem- 
the President. The 
out the commands 
behalf of his 
between the Parlia- 
not in harmony with 
States there can be 
and 


declaration of the 
autocrat, and of 
acceptance by 


N° less significant than the 
Czar is longer an 


‘is the practical 


no 
the 
ministerial responsibility. has 
is in a sense a federal republic, 
President. He exercises in 
constitution, just as the 
ministers are clerks, 
bers of the American 
Imperial Chancellor is not a Prime 
of Parliament, but a Deputy President 
In a parliamentary country there can be 
ment and the Executive, for if the 
Parliament it has to out. But in the United 
deadlock the Executive 
similar condition has often prevailed in Germany. 


its 
the President of 
responsible to 
the clerks of 
Minister 


his and 


Cabinet art 


carrying 


acting on chief. 


no deadlock 


Executive is 
get ’ 


and often is, a between Congress, and a 


Chan- 
Bismarck’s contempt for parliamentary 


profound constitutional change 
not 
elec tion 


But now a seems impending. 


does share 


Buelow 
The late 


cellor von 


majorities. returned a Reichstag among whose scat- 








tered fractions the Government found it possible to patch up a majority 
for itself. Of late this fractious combination has been getting out of 
hand and the recent scandalous revelations have encouraged the Socialist 
and Clerical enemies of the Government to attacks that almost reduced 
the assembly to anarchy. In this crisis Chancellor von Buelow held the 
majority together by threatening to resign if it failed him. In effect he 
accepted the principle of responsibility to Parliament, and that position, 
t i isserted, has also been accepted by the Emperor. In that case per- 
nal government in Germany can not long survive. When even thx 
dominating individuality of the present Emperor has had to make terms 
with a rliamentary majority, his successors can hardly be more power- 
ful than th ereigns England 
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iy ARANTEED best of all 

safety razors. Complete for 
$1.00 with silver nickeled frame 
—12 Ever-Ready blades, handle 
vwnd = blade” stropper attractively 
eased. Extra blades 10 for 50 
which also fit Gem and 
Star frames. Ten new Ever-Ready 
blades exchanged for ten dull ones 
wud 85 cents. On Sale Every- 
Mail orders prepaid $1.00, 


American Safety Razor Co. 
320 Broadway, New York 








FOR BOYS 
MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 


(Cooperating with University of Chicago) 
Students from 17 states and 2 foreign countries. 
tary System, Manual Training. All instructors have 
University degrees. We make a specialty of indi- 

vidual attention. 
Students accepted January. Address Box 4. 
MORGAN PARK ACADEMY, Morgan Park, Ill. 
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| Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 17 years’ 
experience as a Patent Sales 
man mailed Free. Patent sales 
exclusively. If you have a 

*atent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 


Patent Sales Specialist 
290(C) Broadway, New York City 











and earn more money. We teach Law, Ora 


tory, Advertising, Story Writing, Engineer 
ing, Surveying. 160 Courses. Low cost. 
Easy payments. Best Correspondence 
School on earth. Instruction by mail. Write 
for catalog 115, and name course wanted. 
INTERCONTINENTAL Sea eae, 
WASHINGTON, D. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 







If you want to earn $25 to 


$100 0 week write 
for our beautiful prospectus, sent free. We 
teach you advertising thoroughly by ail 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Address Either Office: AM 


Dept. 619, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 619, 150 Nassau St., New York 
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MAN. 











INCUBATOR 
or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatch 
ing. Absolutely reliable and 
self - regulating. 
use to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il | 


Thousands 
Send for free 
Catalogue 
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Three Gilt-Edge World Tours 
Round the World 
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AN UNRIVALED COLLECTION OF FOREIGN STORIES 
' 
' WITH COLLIER’S FOR 78 WEEKS. 78 FAMOUS FOREIGN SHORT STORIES. 78 BIOGRAPHICAL AND EXPLANATORY 
NOTES, FOR $7.80. $1.00 DOWN AND 50 CENTS A MONTH UNTIL PAID 
F 
h Cl r 
Short Story aSSICS . 
— Edited by William Patten 
EDITOR OF AMERICAN “SHORT STORY CLASSICS’? OF WHICH NEARLY 
MY Hermann Sudermann 200,000 SETS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD Maxim Gorki 
Mili FP 
have 
indi- STORIES OF STORIES OF 
~ Hl. Artists Courtship 
— Authors Ambition 
tent Neusicians Gambling 
cicavat Students Dueling 
a Doctors Heroism 
eine Landlords Adventure 
“uv de Maupass: 7? Gabriele d’Annunzio 
YT aa Sailors Romance 
a City Soldiers Hatred 
ed 
ia Lawyers Revenge 
Actors Avarice 
= Thieves Remorse 
pan Priests Divorce 
nce 
a Bie. a 
78 ‘amous Short Story Masterpieces 78 
. by Leading Foreign Authors 
3 78 Biographical and Descriptive 78 
Articles 
1 6 Full-page Autographed Portraits 16 
of Leading Foreign Authors 
om Anton Chekhov 0 por 2 ec - d voli wi P ys “i 4 ‘re ; ie i be: ert posi — Antonio Fogazzaro 
TOR oO! - la . 7? total , rOOS pa ts repace, te é — 1aL4 LNOLE re ree eee 
EN and his story, Subject and Author Indexes, 16 full-page autographed portraits. 
hatch 
and 
1s 1 T Py 
WHY EVERY LOVER OF THE BEST FICTION 
ys Ill rr r —~ 
— WILL WANT THESE BOOKS 
+ tn 
rices ‘ os 7 5 . 
HE COLLECTION contains some of the most notable ex- 
amples of the short story in the literatures of France, Russia, 
Germany, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland, and is, Emile Zola 
4 if anything, a more varied collection than American “Short Story 
_ Ti | Classics,’ the standard collection of American short stories for years to 
5) come, of which nearly 200,000 sets have thus far been sold. All are 
ur sith works of importance that have made their mark in the literary world. 
ad and - ‘ ° ~ ‘ 7 
ies a9 As many of the stories have been especially translated for it by recog- 
ept. E nized expert linguists, and as some of the stories now appear in English 
nted > - . . ° > ¢ ° - ‘ = 
“ for the first time, it may fairly claim to be far superior to any other 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson y . : ¢ ¢ Ivan Turgenev 
collection published. 
~ ._ rT ~ ~ 
A FEW OF THE 78 FAMOUS STORIES 
LA BRETONNI THE RENDEZVOUS »y Iva Purgen 
THE GRAND 3 LRRIAGI I H THI THIEF, Fee Dost sk 
rHE ACCURSED HOUSI I G rHE CURSE OF FAME, Ignatiy Potapenko 
THE FETE r COQUEVILLI I WORK ¢ LRT, b Ant Chekt 
THE | I HILD ( THE DUEI Nik l sh 
PUTOIS, b t } rHE LOVE OF A SCENE-PAINTER, **Skitalitz 
pt *‘BONIOUR 1 IEU ; THE YOUNG GIRL OF TREPPI, by Pa Heyse 
va Mt, Anatole France aa le aianaae — . P cia a “a pistes pone ee ee Ernst von Wildeabruch 
sti rHE ANCESTOI ware THE DEAD ARE SILENT, by Arthur $ 
Mi as WHEN HE WA tT I , } I RGRET PILGRIMAGE, Clara V 
equig PHE PRICE I ( \LLERIA RUSTICANA, by G anni Verga 
tmEE LI N NI I l I THE ILVER CRUCIFIX, t tonio Fogazzaro 
ati, O BAL MASQUI , LULU’S TRIUMPH Mat 
, W Tk i Ot rw KI I THE fI D OF CANDIA ; 2 
eekly M rWO MEN AND A WOMAN, by Grazia De : 
t PHI os BJORN SIVERTSEN’S WEDDING TRIP, by Holger 
FREES HE BI ry D : 
MO, rt I HE TROTTER, A 
rt Ef \ I I » | I ) j f 
d Paul Bourget THE ( K. Nit G rHI UTLAWS. Kime Laeetiol Alexandre Dumas 
EO} 
— y ‘y ‘ Py > . Y >») y ‘ ~ ~ 
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S The 1B Will ema imo 
GLASTONBURY 


In Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, Williams’ Violet ‘Talcum 
Powder, Toilet Waters and other | @@ 3 
toilet articles, is found the same : i: : Williams “stick 
degree of perfection that has made | a ie ia chy seriy " 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps famous for ae 


nearly three-quarters of a century. 





These articles may be had of druggists in any part of the 
United States. In case your druggist fails to supply you, 
we will : send, postpaid, any of the following articles 
on receipt of price: 
Wiuiams’ Shaving Stick, hinged cover, nickeled box, 25c.; 
bbe Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 1$c.; Witiiams’ 
Violet Talcum Powder, 25c.; Witirams’ Luxury Shaving 


Tablet, 25c.; Wittiams’ Pine Tar Soap, 1oc.; Witttams’ 
Sandihweod Soap, 1§c.; Wittiams’ Marsh Violet Soap, I Sc. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Department A, Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 





